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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SPIRITUAL POWER 
THE SURFACE AND THE DEPTHS OF LIFE 


Professor William James has recently called attention to the 
experience, which he says is common among men, of discovering 
that beneath the first stratum of energy, so to speak, and the layer 
of weariness which bounds it and checks exertion, there is another 
stratum of power, on which, if only they will push through the layer 
of weariness, they may draw with the same pleasure in exertion as 
at first, or even greater. He suggests further that it is quite possible 
to form the habit of breaking through this weariness-layer that 
separates the energy-strata until it will practically cease to exist, and 
one may draw constantly without weariness on the deeper sources 
of power. Of course, he adds, there are limits; the trees don’t grow 
into the sky. But the plain fact remains that men the world over 
possess amounts of resource which only very exceptional individuals 
push to their extreme of use. 

The general applications of this suggestion to physical and intel- 
lectual life, we will leave to physiologists and psychologists to discuss. 
It is with its application to the moral and spiritual life that we are 
concerned. Certainly what Professor James says of the powers of 
men generally is pre-eminently true of those powers which we com- 
monly designate as moral and spiritual, that “most of us continue 
to live unnecessarily near our surface.” 


THE NEED OF DEEPER SPIRITUAL LIFE 

Just here is one of the greatest needs of the present hour. 
The intense living of our day tends to deepen life intellectually by 
drawing upon all the reserve powers of men and engaging them in 
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the tasks that business and politics, science and philosophy, present 
to them. But precisely this intellectual intensity in the realms that 
are not distinctly stimulating spiritually threatens to paralyze the 
soul in the religious sphere. Moderate physical exercise tends to 
quicken intellectual life; but the great athlete is not usually a great 
philosopher. Business that brings one into contact with his fellow- 
men is more conducive to altruism than the life of the hermit; but 
enormous business responsibilities tend to make men seem only the 
parts of a machine and to destroy the altruistic spirit. So intense 
devotion to science or philosophy may leave no opportunity for the 
deeper religious experiences. And since such experiences are as a 
consequence not within the horizon of one’s own life, even the por- 
trayals of them in the lives of others are remanded to the region of 
the unknown, the imaginary, the mythical. The most superficial 
layer of spiritual experiences is all that is known, and the layer of 
resistance that separates it from the deeper possibilities of the soul 
becomes impenetrable. 

To the intensity of life in the practical, scientific, and philosophic 
spheres, it would be irrational to object. Not only in the matter of 
physical comfort and intellectual development but in that of religion 
and morality, science and philosophy have wrought for our advan- 
tage. But as a complement to their intensity, there is need of a like 
intensity of spiritual life, a penetration in experience into those deeper 
possibilities of fellowship with God of which other ages have had 
enriching and ennobling experience. Such fellowship is not indeed 
a thing of the past only. But because of the very intensity with 
which men pursue each his own task there is danger that the deeper 
possibilities of spiritual life will become unknown to those who have 
made the greatest achievements in philosophy and science, and vice 
versa. In the article to which we have referred Professor James says: 

In few of us are functions not tied up by the exercise of other functions. 
Relatively few medical men and scientific men, I fancy, can pray. Few can 
carry on any living commerce with “God.” Yet many of us are well aware 
how much freer and abler our lives would be, were such important forms of 
energizing not sealed up by the critical atmosphere in which we have been reared 
There are in everyone potential forms of activity that actually are stunted out 
of use. 


How then shall this deeper life be achieved ? 
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FAITH IN ITS POSSIBILITY A CONDITION OF ITS ACHIEVEMENT 


The answer is in part suggested by what has already been said. 
The man of scientific temper is tempted to disbelieve in the existence 
of that which is outside the horizon of his experience’ and different 
in character from it. So many such things have disappeared under 
scientific scrutiny that one comes to expect that this will always 
happen. Especially does the scientific temper recoil from the mys- 
terious. Yet this attitude is really unscientific. Professor James 
reminds us that in all phases of personal life, physical, intellectual, 
moral, there are deeper strata than the ordinary man ever touches or 
even dreams of. He reminds us too that prayer, commerce with 
God, gives to life a power and energy that it otherwise lacks. These 
are ample reasons for the man who aspires to the greatest things in 
life, however thoroughly he is imbued with the scientific temper, to 
believe in the possibility of a more real fellowship with God than he 
ever yet experienced. It is as unscientific as it is irreligious to refuse 
to believe in larger possibilities of the soul because one has not yet 
experienced them. To believe in the possibility of a life of real 
fellowship with God is the first condition of attaining it. 

But what practical steps can one take actually to attain the ex- 
perience, and so secure both larger spiritual power, and experimental 
confirmation of one’s faith that such experience and power are 
possible ? 

THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF ISOLATION 

One cannot secure this end by isolation from the common life of 
common men. Hours of solitude, occasional days of quiet, are need- 
ful to the development of the soul’s deepest life. But monastic 
withdrawal from life has had its trial and proved its inefficiency. 
Nor can our end be achieved by isolation from the intellectual life 
of our day. No doubt a pious plowman or humble house servant | 
may have a deeper and more joyous sense of the presence of God 
than some philosophers or men of science. No doubt a little learn- 
ing or a great deal may be dangerous and tend to the atrophy of the 
spiritual powers. Yet the problems of this day cannot be solved by 
ignoring science and philosophy, still less by a dogmatic obscuran- 
tism. Spiritual religion must prove its power to live in the atmos- 
phere of intense intellectual life, as well as in the cobbler’s shop and 
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on the farm. If it is to come off victorious in this age, there must be 
men of deep spirituality who are, to say the least, not ignorant of 
what the men of intellectual power are thinking about and learning. 
THE POWER OF PRAYER 

Not by isolation either from the common life of men or from the 
scientific and philosophic thought of the age, but by giving, even 
while one lives in the midst of the intense life of this day, time, 
thought, energy, to the spiritual side of life, can one achieve the 
desired end. The deeper spiritual life cannot exist without prayer. 
It is of minor consequence so far as concerns its effect in this direc- 
tion what form it takes, whether it be petition, or adoration, or affir- 
mation. Its essential element is the realization to one’s self of God 
as a factor, the great factor, in human life, our own and that of the 
race. He that comes to God must believe that he is, and that he is 
. the rewarder of those that seek after him. Such experience is mys- 
terious. The tests that verify it are not those of the physical labora- 
tory. One cannot put out his hand and touch God, or open his eyes 
and see him. God no man hath seen. But the mysteriousness, even 
the inexplicableness of the experience, is no reason for refusing to 
enter into it. At the back of all the experiences of life is mystery 
the elimination of which is not at all necessary to a valuation of the 
experience. It is true that the mind seeks an explanation of its 
experiences. But the tests of such an explanation vary with the 
nature of the experience. You cannot test a philosophic hypothesis 
with a thermometer, nor an electrical engine by its moral effects. 
The effects of prayer are not limited to the inner life of the soul, or 
confined to him who prays. But by the very fact that communion 
with God elevates and energizes the moral life of men, it has the 
same claim to be regarded as contact with reality that wireless teleg- 
raphy has for being believed to have reality back of it. 


THE VALUE OF PAST EXPERIENCE: THE LITERATURE OF POWER 


But if depth of experience is not achieved in isolation from the 
common life of one’s contemporaries, still less is it promoted by 
ignorance of the deepest and richest spiritual experiences of the past. 
The seeker after depth of life must know the noblest religious litera- 
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ture of the past, the books that reflect or portray for us the experi- 
ences of those men who lived in the assured consciousness of fellow- 
ship with God, and who, so living, developed a depth and richness of 
life that other men lacked. Not every conviction that such men held 
is necessarily true. But the life they lived tapped the springs of 
power, and gives evidence of having been in touch with reality. It 
is more reasonable to believe that others whose lives are shallower 
and less powerful are living in the superficial strata of their powers, 
than that these more powerful lives exceeded the limits of the real. 
Here is one of the greatest reasons for continuing the study of the 
Bible. Its books belong to the literature of spiritual power. Our 
great object in studying them is to rediscover and reproduce the 
spiritual life which is the deepest cause of their existence. It is 
one of the auguries of hope for the future that the Bible is being 
studied both widely and deeply. 


THE INSPIRATIONS OF CONTEMPORARY EXPERIENCE 

Other ways there are also of deepening spiritual life, notably the 
mutual fellowship of men who recognize the need of stronger, richer 
life and aspire to reach for themselves and for others the sources of 
power. For as the rich experience of the past enshrined in litera- 
ture has its peculiarly helpful influence, so on the other hand has 
the immediate touch of present experience its own power to beget 
its like and by reciprocation to generate yet deeper experience. 


THE NEED AND THE HOPE OF THE HOUR 


In this day of intense intellectual life and rapid movements in 
science and philosophy, there ought to come also, first, a fresh re- 
cognition of the possibility of deeper spiritual life and correspondingly 
greater power, and then a practical experience of these; and this not 
in antagonism to, but in association with, the higher attainments in 
science and philosophy. May we not hope for, as we certainly im- 
peratively need, men of eminence in science and philosophy who also 
know, appreciate, and take into account the deepest possibilities of 
the religious life, and on the other hand men who, with knowledge 
and sympathetic appreciation of the intellectual life of the present 
age, and themselves living in the deeper strata of spiritual life, can 
speak to their generation with the power that comes from such living ? 


THE HIGH-PLACES OF PETRA 


PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, PH.D., D.D. 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 


Since our discovery of the first, or “Great” High-Place, at Petra 
on May 3, 1900,’ various other sanctuaries have been found by 
visitors to this wonderfully fascinating rock-capital. Thus, on 
March 4, 1902, Messrs. Libbey and Hoskins found the second, or 
“Citadel” High-Place,? and in May, 1904, Mr. Forder of Jerusalem 
discovered the third, or “Triple” High-Place—also independently 
discovered by Messrs. Hoskins and Myers in November, 1905.3. The 
publication in 1904 of the first volume of Briinnow and Domaszewski’s 
great work, entitled Die Provincia Arabdia,s announced the dis- 
covery of other new altars and sanctuaries. More recently Drs. 
Musil, Savignac, and Dalman have visited Petra with a view to 
examining the sanctuaries there; while in July, 1906, a party of 
twenty-two professors and missionaries from Mt. Lebanon, traveling 
by the new Hejaz Railroad, from Damascus to Ma’an (twenty-five 
miles east of Petra), spent several days in exploring the ruins of the 
city, and brought back news of the discovery of still other hitherto 
unexplored sanctuaries.’ Altogether, so far as we have been able 
to learn, not fewer than twenty-three high-places, large and small. 
are known to exist in or about Petra. To these we were able to add 
three others, as the result of our recent explorations in May and July, 
1907. Thenewest of all is a high-place discovered by Professor Harvey 
Porter, Ph.D., on July 30, in that portion of the city known as 
en-Numér. It consists of a high platform, a pool, a cistern, and a 
possible altar, the whole being approached from the city by upward 
of 300 rock-hewn steps. Of the nineteen sanctuaries which we have 
personally examined, we have chosen the ten most important to 


t See Biblical World, January, 1901, pp. 6-16. 
2 See Biblical World, March, 1903, pp. 167-74. 
3 See Biblical World, May, 1906, pp. 384-90. 
4 Published by Triibner, Strassburg, 1 Band, M. 80. 
$ Messrs, Fox, Irwin, Joy, and Scott were specially designated by the party to 
search for new high-places. 
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describe, believing that these ten will furnish all the necessary data 
from which to make certain importani deductions concerning the 
religious customs and practices of the ancient peoples who once in- 
habited the land of Edom. 

It should be observed, in general, that an ancient Edomite sanctu- 
ary was usually situated on some conspicuous elevation where fell 
the rays of the early morning sun; that numerous rock-hewn stair- 
ways led up to it; and that from it a still more sacred shrine, such as 
the “ Deir” or “ Aaron’s Tomb,” was sometimes visible; and further, 
that a complete high-place consisted of a court or courts, sunken in 
the mother-rock, usually on the points of the compass, with drain, and 
seats for the worshipers; also of an altar (or altars), with steps lead- 
ing up to it from the east, and a passageway about it; and a pool 
(or pools) of various dimensions, with aqueduct or inlet and drain 
or outlet; that not infrequently trees are found growing in the near 
vicinity; and that tombs and tomb-chambers, niches, circles and 
semicircles, and other rock cuttings are in many instances accom- 
panying features; but that in no case have high-places been found 
bearing inscriptions. Other accessories of lesser moment will appear 
in the various drawings; while the relative location of the high-places 
will be manifest by a glance at the plan of Petra (see Frontispiece). 


I. THE GREAT HIGH-PLACE 


For location, completeness, and importance, this sanctuary still 
holds first place among all the high-places as yet discovered at Petra.® 
It is situated on the top of a very high and prominent mountain peak, 
called by the Arabs en-Nejr, almost equidistant from the “Theater” 
and el-Khazne, with an altitude of approximately 3,600 feet. It 
was approached from four different directions, broad stairways having 
been cut with great care up the various ravines. Niches for statues 
or votive offerings adorn the rock-walls along the ways; a small 
altar stands out conspicuously on a half-way terrace to the west. 

6 For detailed descriptions of this great high-place see E. L. Wilson, Century 
Magazine, 1885, and In Scripture Lands, 1891; S. I. Curtiss, Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1900; George L. Robinson, Biblical World, January, 
tgor, and Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen Palaestina Vereins, 1901; 


Savignac, Revue Biblique, 1903; and Briinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia 
Arabia, 1904. For a cut of this high-place see Biblical World, Vol. XVII, p. 2. 
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Two mazzebahs or pillars, 100 feet apart, mark the approach from the 
southeast, the height of the western pillar being 21 feet, 3 inches, 
that of the eastern, 22 feet, 3 inches. These remind one of the two 
pillars at the entrance to Solomon’s Temple, Jachin and Boaz (I Kings 
7:21), and of Jacob’s at Bethel (Gen. 28:18 ff.), which may have been 
considered representations of deity (Hos. 3:4). Between the pillars 
and the sanctuary stand the ruins of a mediaeval watch tower. 

The high-place itself possesses all the features of an Edomite 
sanctuary, save the semicircles and niches and covered chambers 
and tombs which are sometimes found in connection with other 
sanctuaries. On the other hand, it possesses features which are 
distinctively and characteristically its own. One is impressed with 
the large deep court which has been cut with such precision into 
the living rock on the points of the compass; but particularly with 
the raised platform or slab in its, center which may have marked the 
place where the officiating priest recited prayers, or possibly where 
the naked priestess stood, as among the Ismaliyeh peoples at Mehardeh 
near Hamath in North Syria today, who, however, treat her as a 
medium, not as an object of worship; or, again possibly, as an altar 
of sacrifice on which the heart of the (human?) victim was taken 
out. The ledge running about the northern end of the court was, 
of course, intended as a seat for the worshipers. The rock-hewn 
steps leading down from the southwestern side of the court may have 
been intended for the carrying-away of the entrails. In reference 
to the drain near the southeast corner, it should be noticed that it 
conducts the rain water, which if allowed to collect would have flooded 
the court, over the side of the precipice, not into the neighboring 
pool to the south. The shallow cutting to the north was probably 
intended for the initiated. 

The two altars on the west facing the court were quite probably 
used for separate purposes. That the square or rectangular altar 
(9X6 feet) should have been cut out of the solid rock with a passage- 
way all about it is very characteristic. The altars of Pompeii and 
Baalbek were similarly constructed. As the stairs led up to it from 
the east, the priest, when standing upon the top step, could look 
across the city and see Mt. Hor directly before him. Perhaps, as 
in various parts of Syria and Mount Lebanon today, it was enough 
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to worship within sight of the chief mountain sanctuary. The 
top of this square altar has three of its corners cut down as though 
some artificial parapet or actual horns had once adorned the sacred 
structure. The depression in its center was doubtless the altar hearth. 
The circles on top of the adjoining altar were very probably 
intended for libations (cf. Exod. 29:12). It has been suggested, 
however, that they were secondary, and had a female signification. 
The drain is evidence that the sacrificial blood was probably poured 
out over the concentric circles. The blood drain of the altar at 
Baalbek is over 100 feet long. But it is a mistake to think that the 
blood was conducted into the cavity or pool by the steps, for, in the 
first place, the drain does not lead into it; second, the cavity has a 
cuplike depression in its floor like other water pools; and third, the 
blood of sacrifices would probably not be collected in any case. In 
Pompeii the blood was burned. The oblong cavity on the eastern 
side of this round altar, which has been difficult to explain, is clearly 
another pool for water. There is an outlet or drain to it, bored 
through the southeast rock boundary, which argues in this direction. 
Heretofore, we had supposed that it was a depository for the priestly 
utensils, but the priests probably had few instruments beyond a roast- 
ing-pan and a few knives, and these would not be kept in a cavity of 
this character. The large pool directly south of the court was for- 
merly cemented. ‘Two trees of stunted growth, and yet measuring 2 
feet 10 inches in girth, in one instance, are today growing within 
only a few feet of the sanctuary. Others may be found upon the ter- 
races to the north and east. Standing between the round and square 
altars, one can see the urn on the top of the Deir. From any part of 
the sanctuary, Mt. Hor is distinctly visible. While old, it cannot be 
claimed that this is the most ancient of all the sanctuaries at Petra. 
But probably it was new not less than 2,000 years ago. There is 
little doubt that it was the great central sanctuary, or “cathedral,” 
of the city. 
Il. THE CITADEL HIGH-PLACE 
This high-place was discovered by Messrs. Libbey and Hoskins 
on March 4, 1902.’ It is situated on a low terrace behind the Citadel 


7 For their description see The Jordan Valley and Petra, 1905, II, pp. 191-207; 
also, Biblical World, March, 1903, pp. 167-74, where a cut may be found. 
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Rock, or el-Habis, in the western portion of the city; its altitude 
being approximately 2,900 feet. It was easily approached by a ter- 
race in two directions, and likewise from the valley below. In many of 
its main features it resembles the Great High-Place just described. 
It possesses three rock-hewn courts, cut on the points of the compass, 
one now filled with earth, and is supplied with drains, and seats for 
the worshipers, but with no slab or raised platform for the priest. 
The altar is very uneven and irregular, with no well-defined passage 
about it. The small pool at the southeast corner of the grass court 
has a cup-like depression in its floor, in order that the last drop of 
water might be gathered up. 

Closely adjoining this water pool are the remains of what was 
once probably a roofed-in guest-chamber or hall, in which the sac- 
rificial feast was held (I Sam. 9:22). Such halls were erected by 
the ancients for various purposes and were called “houses of the 
high-places” (I Kings 12:31, 13:32; II Kings 23:19). They con- 
tained the image of the god worshiped (II Kings 17:29). A niche 
adorns the south wall. A little to the east, tomb-chambers are found, 
excavated in the very rock out of which the high-place itself is carved. 
The close proximity of these is evidence of the mortuary character 
of the sanctuary. All about in almost every direction are scores of 
tombs and tomb-chambers. About 200 feet to the southwest in the 
bottom of the wady may also be found semicircles 12 feet in diameter. 

The remaining features of this high-place are comparatively 
unimportant. The central pool, whose sides are almost com- 
pletely worn away, has a cup-hole in its bottom which seems to 
indicate that it was probably once used for water as the original 
discoverers conjectured. But that the two tiny cup-holes cut in the 
rock a few feet to the south are “similar to the circular cuttings 
of the round altar in the Great High-Place” is not so convincing.® 
Small trees are to be found growing in the near vicinity. This sanctu- 
ary has no pillars; and neither the Deir nor Mt. Hor is visible from 
it. It was probably, therefore, nothing more than a mortuary chapel 
near which the ancient Nabatheans loved to be buried. The modern 
Arabs also, around Karyatein, midway between Damascus and Pal- 
myra, have a strong desire to be buried near a shrine. There is also 

8 Libbey and Hoskins, The Jordan Valley and Petra, II, p. 200. 
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an extensive cemetery just below the summit of Mt. Hor. Such 
sanctuaries were doubtless frequented for memorial services, and 
quite possibly the family distributed food to their relatives and friends, 
as is the custom still in certain parts. Feasting was common at 
sanctuaries, for the ancients did not separate religion from common 
life. 

Ill. THE TRIPLE HIGH-PLACE 

This large sanctuary was discovered by Mr. Forder of Jerusalem 
in May, 1904.9 It is conspicuously situated high above the so-called 
Corinthian Tomb on the eastern mountain wall of the city, its altitude 
being approximately 3,600 feet. Some consider it composed of three 
separate high-places, but it is better to regard it as one continuous 
sanctuary made up of a series of shrines. The worshipers may have 
visited them in rotation. 

It was approached by stairways leading up from different ravines; 
two beginning near the tomb with the Latin inscription, a third near 
the tomb with the urn, a fourth leading up the ravine north of the 
Khazne. The numerous courts are of the usual kind with drain and 
seat accommodations, and cut as usual on the points of the compass. 
The altars are of various sorts, the northernmost one being rough and 
unhewn without any distinct passageway about it. To the east of 
this one, at a distance of 142 feet, stands another, broken, however, 
and apparently long ago abandoned. By Professor J. Stewart 
Crawford it is regarded as probably the oldest altar in Petra. But 
by far the most interesting altar of this sanctuary is that situated at 
the western end of the most southern court. It stands upright 
and undetached from the rock boundary of the court, and 
has a drain from its upper surface. It has been considered a 
mazzebah or pillar, but more probably it was an altar of libation. 
About 200 yards east of this Triple High-Place may be found an 
actual pyramid or obelisk cut in the northern wall of a rock-hewn 
highway, and still another similar to it on the main road to el-Beida. 

The distinctively new feature of this high-place is the semicircles 
or roasting-ovens. These open circles are too small to have been 
used as sitting-places during the sacrificial meal, but, on the contrary, 


9 Also independently by Messrs. Hoskins and Myers on November 16, 1905, and 
by Mr. Hoskins briefly described in Biblical World, May, 1906, pp. 385-90. 
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are just large enough to accommodate a cauldron like those used by 
the Arabs today on the summit of Mt. Hor. The irregular “cavity” 
in the court of the northern section may have been intended for the 
same purpose. This theory is confirmed by the presence of possible 
tomb-chambers 75 feet east of the southernmost court; though by some 
these chambers are considered to have been storehouses or magazines ; 
or possibly as quarters for the custodian of the sanctuary. This 
theory is also substantiated by the presence of a once-roofed-in 
chamber (southern section) which in other sanctuaries seems always 
- to be associated with mortuary chapels. In any case this high-place 
ranks among the most important in Petra. It must be quite as old, 
or even older than the Great High-Place. Mt. Hor is distinctly 
visible from every portion of it. 


IV. THE TURKMANfIYEH HIGH-PLACE 


This sanctuary was evidently discovered by Domaszewski, who 
first describes it.t° It is situated on the western slope of the Turk- 
maniyeh Valley, not far south of the tomb with the famous Nabathean 
inscription. Its altitude is approximately 3,200 feet. It has several 
rock-hewn courts, cut as usual on the points of the compass, and 
accompanied with tunnel-drains and banks for seats for the wor- 
shipers. A colossal altar rock with steps leading up to its summit 
stands near its principal entrance. 

The most striking feature of this sanctuary is the roofed-in chamber, 
or hall, with broad steps at its entrance, a court with seats about it 
on three sides, and a stairway leading from the main passage to its 
roof. Another notable characteristic is the circular cavity between 
the two grass courts which seems to have been intended as a fire 
oven, for it resembles very closely the one in actual use by the modern 
Samaritans of Shechem, when they sacrifice the passover on Mt. 
Gerizim. It is so situated that water drains away from, rather than 
into, it. Tombs and tomb-chambers are located in the near vicinity. 
Trees also grow at no great distance. There are numerous stair- 
ways about, and one niche adjacent to the grass court. Mt. Hor 
is not visible. 


10 See Briinnow, Die Provincia Arabia, p. 362. 
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Vv. THE MADRAS HIGH-PLACE 

This is one of the most handsomely carved sanctuaries in Petra. 
It evidently corresponds with Briinnow’s Opjerplatz, numbered 
“51,” but neither he nor Domaszewski gives any description of it 
whatever. It is situated well outside the city proper, considerably 
south of the east end of the picturesque Sik. Its name signifies 
“threshing-floor.” A most imposing broad stairway leads up to 
it over white rocks from Wady Musa. Its altitude is about 3,550 
feet. The deep rock court is partly sheltered by overhanging rocks. 
The rain water falling upon the neighboring rocky ridge is con- 
ducted by an aqueduct more than roo feet long into a double pool. 
Shallow cuttings and small water tanks abound on all sides. A 
beautiful grass plot lies to the southeast; beyond which there are 
several tomb-chambers. The altar seems to be entirely missing; 
but quite possibly important adjuncts of the sanctuary are to be 
looked for too yards to the north, where courts, niches, pools, tombs, 
and stairways abound in great numbers. From these, tco, Mt. Hor 
is visible, but not from the high-place proper. Though the altar 
is wanting, there is every reason to believe that this was once an 


important Bamah or high-place. i 


‘VI. THE KHUBTHA HIGH-PLACE 


This sanctuary receives its name from the region in which it is 
located. ‘“Khubtha” signifies treachery and deceit, hence the 
treacherous and deceitful region. It was the writer’s good fortune 

«to have discovered this and the two following high-places yet to be 
described. It is situated about 500 yards northeast of the third or 
Triple High-Place, in the eastern portion of the rock plateau which 
bounds the city. Its altitude is approximately 3,700 feet. The 
large deep cistern and the correspondingly large but now mutilated 
guest-chamber are two outstanding features of this sanctuary. Most 
striking of all, however, are the semicircles which are carved into 
*>'s, ~~ the upper surfaces of the rock dome. These are so weatherworn as 
: to leave them too shallow for roasting-ovens. They may have been, of 
course, an altar of libation, but the presence of a tomb in close prox- 
imity and of the guest-chamber rather point in the direction of the 
former supposition. This high-place was, therefore, another mortu- 

ary chapel. Mt. Hor is not immediately visible from it. 
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VII. THE DEIR HIGH-PLACE 


This high-place is one of the most conspicuous and at the same 
time one of the most secluded of the whole number. It is situated 
only about 200 yards southwest of the Deir, on a very conspicuous 
rock promontory, and yet so constructed as not to be visible from 
any of the surrounding vantage points, not even from the dome of 
the Deir itself. Its altitude is about 3,700 feet. Its stairways, 
which rise from one terrace to another, are among the finest in Petra. 
Excepting the semicircles and guest-chamber it has all the accessories 
of a mortuary chapel.’ Mt. Hor is visible from the topmost platform; 
likewise the Deir. 


VIII. THE KHIRBET EN-NASARA HIGH-PLACE 


This high-place derives its name from the so-called “Christian 
ruins” in the northern section of the city on whose southeast corner 
itis located. Its altitude is about 3,200 feet. The most prominent 
feature of this sanctuary is the large altar which stands on the edge 
of the upper court, having a broad, well-defined passageway all 
about it. Those which most closely resemble it are the “Square 
Altar” of the Great High-Place, and the very ancient altar located a 
few paces northwest of the Deir, which, like this, stands on an elevated 
platform. It was doubtless an altar of great antiquity. The steps 
lead up toit from the northeast. It seems to have been so constructed 
as to the points of compass that the priest when standing upon the 
top step of the altar’s stairway would face Mt. Hor: yet the mountain 
itself is not visible. 


IX. THE VALLEY HIGH-PLACE 


This sanctuary was discovered in July, 1905, by Messrs. Fox, 
Irwin, Joy, and Scott, members of the teaching staff of the Syrian 
Protestant College, Beirut. It is situated about 100 yards south of 
the Deir and about 100 feet west of a deep chasm once spanned by 
a bridge, traces of whose arches still remain. Its altitude is about 
3,375 feet. It is composed of two sections, an eastern and a western, 
not immediately adjoining but closely related to each other. Neither 
section has any trace of a clearly defined altar. There are numerous 
tombs and tomb-chambers in the vicinity of both. The two most 
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striking features are the “faucet”-like outlet to the once plastered 
pool of the “eastern section,” and the semicircles cut into the top 
surface of the rock dome. Very probably, therefore, we here have 
another mortuary chapel. From this high-place the Deir is visible; 
Mt. Hor is not. 


X. THE SOUTHWEST HIGH-PLACE 


The name suggests its situation. Its altitude is approximately 
3,100 feet. It corresponds to Briinnow’s Ofjeraltar, “311,” and 
Opjerplitze, “315.” It stands close beside the main road which 
leads from the city toward Mt. Hor. The outstanding feature of this 
sanctuary is the Great Altar Rock (?). While there is some doubt as 
to the actual use made of this immense rock bowlder, it was evidently 
considered of great importance by the ancients, as the stairways, 
niche, and cistern would indicate. The lower portions of the stair- 
ways are now broken away. The altar was probably located on the 
extreme top of the ridge of the bowlder’s dome. Tombs and tomb- 
chambers exist on all sides, some being richly carved. Doubtless 
here again we have a mortuary chapel. Neither Mt. Hor nor the 
Deir is in view. 

In conclusion from what has been portrayed it is evident: 

1) That of all these ten high-places only one, the Great High- 
Place, can, strictly speaking, be regarded asa publicsanctuary. The 
others are private chapels associated with the burial of the dead. 
This indeed is not contrary to oriental custom, for it is common both 
among Jews and Mohammedans to have local sanctuaries which are 
convenient of access, and beside them a large central sanctuary at 
which all the people assemble once a year. 

2) That though other high-places may still be discovered, as is 
indeed possible, it is highly probable that their main features have 
been anticipated in the sanctuaries already known. 

3) And finally, if it be inquired, to what period do these sanctu- 
aries belong? we may answer, probably to the period of the Naba- 
theans (300 B.C. to I0o A.D.); but these well-carved sanctuaries 
probably occupy the sites of shrines far more ancient at which 
the Edomites may have worshiped. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
I. ATONEMENT IN PREPROPHETIC ISRAEL 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


The consciousness of sin has been common to all races and all 
ages. The content of the concept may vary with varying degrees 
of culture and with differing environments; but the concept itself 
is always and everywhere present. Accompanying this consciousness 
is the sense of the corresponding need of the divine forgiveness and 
pardon. All sorts of ideas prevail as to the methods by which, or 
conditions upon which, such pardon is obtained. These ideas are 
in every case determined in large part by the prevailing conception of 
God. Among early Semites the deity seems to have been conceived 
of as forming one of the same community of blood-relations with 
his worshipers.?. He is one of the family. The bond of union is 
the common life which they share. The act of sacrifice thus is an 
act of communion between the deity and his worshipers. This com- 
munion is renewed and strengthened from time t> time by partici- 
pation in a common sacrificial meal. Just as the guest in an Arab’s 
tent becomes temporarily a brother to his host by partaking of his 
food, so the worshiper relates himself to his God by inviting him to 
share his meal. The underlying thought is that in eating at a com- 
mon table they have shared in the same life-giving food, and a com- 
mon life pulsates within them. They have become one in a most 
literal sense; the interests of the God are identical with those of his 
people. Consequently the sure preventive of misfortune and divine 
chastisement is the maintenance of this identity of interests through 
frequent sacrificial communion. The element in the sacrifice pecul- 
iarly efficacious in cementing the union is the blood. The later 
codifications of the Hebrew law still retain and recognize at its full 
value this superior efficacy of blood (e. g., Lev. 17:11), although the 
original significance of its use may have been left far behind in the 

1 W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., Lecture II. 
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abysmal past. To the primitive mind blood as the very embodiment 
of life, when shared in by worshiper and deity alike, brought about 
community of life between the two in greater measure than any other 
kind of sacrificial food. 

But as experiences vary and multiply with the advance of civiliza- 
tion and “the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns,” man’s conception of God likewise enlarges and advances with 
equal step. Hence in the course of time it became impossible for 
the Hebrews to think of God as on the same familiar terms with 
themselves. He inevitably became more and more exalted and unap- 
proachable. His increasing majesty and holiness caused the old 
feeling of the family relationship between him and his people t> 
recede into the background of consciousness, yielding place to awe 
and reverence. Keeping pace with this transformation in the con- 
ception of God was a corresponding change in the idea of sacrifice. 
The old sacrificial meal of which the worshiper and his God partook 
gave way to the more or less splendid and acceptable gift presented 
to God by the worshiper. The gift served as an expression of grati- 
tude and love, as a salve to the feelings of the deity outraged by the 
worshiper’s sin, or as a bid for further favors. This conception of 
sacrifice as a gift is that reflected in most of the Old Testament teach- 
ings and usages pertaining to the subject. 

From this general consideration of the Hebrew idea of God and 
the conception of sacrifice we may proceed at once to the history 
of the idea of the atonement in the Old Testament. This history falls 
naturally into three stages: (1) the age prior to Amos, (2) the period 
from Amos to Ezra, (3) the postexilic days. Each of these psriods 
is responsible for the production of a code of laws, viz., the Covenant 
Code, the Deuteronomic Code, and the Priestly Code, respectively; 
and each period has alongside of its code a characteristic type of 
religious thought and teaching. In the first period it is the primitive 
Mosaic religion as gradually modified and enriched through contact 
with Canaanitish civilization and religion; in the second period 
prophecy finds its full fruition; and in the third the Hebrew philo- 
sophers wrought out the universal truths expressed in the Wisdom 
literature. The present discussion will limit itself to the first of 
the three periods. 
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Sin is the occasion of divine punishment, and calamities in general 
are interpreted as chastisements for sin (Judg. 9: 22 ff.; 20:35; II Sam. 
6:7; I Kings 2:31 ff., 44; Exod. 21:12, 15ff.; 22:18f.). The 
penalty for sin against Jehovah is for the most part death; witness 
the narrative of the Fall and the story of the Deluge. In general, 
righteousness is the only guarantee of escape and safety from the 
divine wrath. The connection between sin and punishment is 
almost automatic, and innocent and guilty not infrequently are alike 
involved in disaster. Achan’s offense brings defeat upon all Israel. 
David’s census subjects the nation to the ravages of the pestilence. 
Not only so, but the sin of the guilty is often deliberately visited upon 
the innocent, as in the case of the hanging of the grandchildren of 
Saul to expiate the guilt of his crime (II Sam. 2:14), or in the death 
of the child of David and Bathsheba’s guilt; cf. the teaching of the 
second commandment of the Decalogue upon this point. The 
emphasis here is upon the certainty of the punishment. 

To this general principle that sin must be punished there were 
certain exceptions. The data at our disposal are insufficient to 
enable us to draw a sharp line between pardonable and unpardonable 
sins, or even to say whether such a distinction was recognized. Some 
sins evidently were pardonable; as to others we are uninformed be- 
yond the fact that in every case of their occurrence known to us in this 
period they met with condign punishment. Repentance serves as 
the occasion and ground of pardon in the case of David when. Israel 
was afflicted by pestilence on account of the census ordered by him 
(II Sam. 24:15-25). But the contrition of David was reinforced 
by the offering of sacrifices, and the narrative apparently lays at least 
as much stress upon the outward act as upon the inner feeling. In 
any case the former is the necessary demonstration of the latter, the 
guarantee of its sincerity. In the case of Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, 
her good deeds done toward the Hebrew spies atone for her past 
wickedness and secure her immunity from the destruction meted out 
to her fellow-citizens (Josh. 6:25). But not only were righteousness 
and goodness considered efficacious in behalf of those characterized 
by their possession; they were also regarded as inuring to the benefit 
of others not righteous. The character of the wicked is in no way 
changed thereby, nor is the divine estimate of them altered; they do 
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but escape the immediate consequences of their guilt or reap the 
rewards of another’s piety by virtue of their being bound up in the 
same bundle of life with him. Of this point of view there are two 
illustrations in this period, viz., the plea of Abraham in behalf of 
Sodom (Gen., chap. 18), and the captivity of Joseph which resulted 
in blessings to his evil-minded brethren. There is here no transferred 
righteousness nor supererogatory goodness; the benefit accruing to 
the wicked is only incidental; it is no inalienable right pertaining 
either to the righteous or the wicked. It is the recognition of a plain 
fact, and not the formulation of a theological principle. The prayers 
of the righteous do sometimes avail to shield the wicked from destruc- 
tion; for example, Jehovah spares Israel for the sake of Moses and in 
response to his plea for his people (Num. 21: 7-9). 

Another specific case to which special attention must be called 
is that of Jonathan, the son of Saul (ISam., chap. 14). Saul, in the 
day of battle against the Philistines, had laid Israel under oath to 
abstain from food till the evening. Jonathan, who had wrought a great 
victory for Israel, unwittingly violated that oath. Jehovah at once 
manifested his anger by refusing to respond to Saul’s request for an 
oracle. Upon investigation by lot the offense of Jonathan is dis- 
covered and he is condemned to death by his father. But the people 
protested and “ransomed Jonathan that he died not.” Unfortunately 
we are left in ignorance as to the nature of the ransom. The significant 
fact, however, is that one who in accordance with all precedents 
should have been put to death in order to appease the divine anger 
is allowed to remain alive and no serious results follow. The moral 
sense of Israel asserts itself and casts off for the moment the chains 
of religious custom. What the compensation to the outraged deity 
was or whether there was any, the record does not say. 

The story of the return of the ark by the Philistines (I Sam. 6: 1-18) 
shows clearly what the underlying conception of propitiation was. 
The word used here to describe the propitiatory offering is ’dsham. 
The ark must be restored to its own land and with it must be sent 
an ’dshdm of gold. This ’ésham evidently serves as a gift to Jehovah 
in compensation for the offense against his majesty. Why the gift 
assumed the form of golden mice and tumors does not appear; yet 
there must have been some significance in this. But whatever that 
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was, the ostensible purpose was to make reparation through a gift 
to the outraged Jehovah. The incident may legitimately be used 
as representing the Hebrew point of view in the preprophetic period, 
even though the transaction is one ascribed to Philistines; for the 
interpretation of the transaction is unmistakably Hebrew. 

Thus far we have considered cases in which atonement in one 
form or another was made, though the technical term for the act of 
atonement was not employed. It remains to note the few occurrences 
of this word in this period, and to discuss its significance as revealed 
by the context and in the light of the facts already considered. The 
root upon which the verb “‘to atone” is formed ("35) is common to 
the main Semitic languages, being found in Arabic, Assyrian, Syriac, 
and Hebrew. The primitive meaning of the word, which no longer 
appears in Hebrew, but in Assyrian and Syriac is still plainly discern- 
ible, and lies close to the surface,in Arabic, was ‘“‘to wipe out,” “oblit- 
erate.”? This primitive meaning underlies the Hebrew usage and at 
times shines through, but for the most part it has given place to 
certain derived meanings. 

The starting-point for the proper study of the Hebrew usage in 
this early Old Testament period is the use of the noun Kophér (725) 
in Exod. 21:30 (=E). The law here provides that in the case of an 
ox known to be vicious its owner shall make good the loss of any human 
life destroyed by the ox, by the forfeit of his own life or, if the relatives 
prefer, by the payment of a Képhér, i.e., a bloodwit, a ransom. 
This bloodwit is defined by the context itself as “the redemption of 
his life.” This is ostensibly a purely human transaction; but evi- 
dence is not lacking that the whole proceeding was underdivine auspices 
and that failure to comply with the requirements of the law would 
have brought down the vengeance of heaven upon the offender. 
In any case the Kophér is a payment required of the ox’s owner by 
those who have a right to demand his life but are willing to com- 
mute their demand for financial considerations. The effect of 

2So W. R. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2d. ed., p. 438; 
H. Zimmern, Die Keilinschrijte und das Alte Testament, 3d ed., p. 601; Gesenius- 
Buhl, Hebriisches und Aramdisches Handworterbuch iiber das Alte Testament, 14th 
ed.; and especially an admirable article on the Hebrew usage of this word by H. P. 


Smith, American Journal of Theology, Vol. X, pp. 412-22. For a contrary view see 
the Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon and the references there cited. 
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the ransom is the appeasement of the kinsmen’s wrath and the 
consequent escape from death on the part of the guilty. The normal 
operation of the lex talionis is thus diverted from its course by a 
money payment. The same conception of Képhér as a gift of money 
intended to deflect the natural course of justice appears in its com- 
mon usage as denoting a “bribe” (e. g., 1 Sam. 12:3). The thought 
resident in the word therefore is that of “compensation” rather than 
“substitution.” 

The verb ‘“‘to atone” is unanimously conceded to be a denomina- 
tive derived from the more original Képhér; the same general sense 
therefore should characterize both. It does certainly satisfactorily rep- 
resent the verb in I Sam. 3:14, “the guilt of the house of Eli shall not 
be compensated for by sacrifice or offering forever,” which clearly im- , 
plies that ordinary guilt may be so expiated. In II Sam. 21:3 f. the 
answer of the Gibeonites to David’s question, “‘ Wherewith shall I make 
compensation ?”’ shows that two kinds of expiation were allowable in 
such a case (cf. Exod. 21:30), either the bloodwit or the life for life, 
and that the surviving kinsmen had the right to decide between them. 
The sequel indicates that the decision was binding both upon God 
and man; they were alike appeased. Appeasement brought about 
through gifts by way of compensation for past injuries and offenses 
is the content of the verb in the only other passage belonging to this 
period in which it occurs, viz., Gen. 32:21 (=J). Jacob says con- 
cerning Esau, “I would appease his face with the present that precedes 
me, and afterwards I would see his face; perhaps he will be gracious 
to me.” The method and the result are thus indisputably clear. 
The usage of the word in these three passages then points to appease- 
ment, or propitiation, as the end aimed at in the atoning process, 
and to the making of a gift, whether voluntary or obligatory, as the 
common method of securing this end. This is in perfect agreement 
with the testimony concerning the theory of atonement furnished by 
the actual historical cases already considered; and it is very definitely 
established by other passages wherein the word "55 does not itself 
appear, e.g., ISam. 26:19; If Sam. 24:25; Gen. 8:20-22 (=J), 
that the sacrificial gift was thought to have great influence in placating 
the angry Jehovah. But no special form of the propitiatory sacrifice 
was required. Apparently any ordinary sacrifice might be used for 
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the purpose of making atonement; Noah offered burnt-offerings (Gen. 
8:20-22); David, burnt-offerings and peace-offerings (II Sam. 24:25). 
It remained for later generations to develop an elaborate ritual for 
the specific purpose of atonement. In addition to this reliance upon 
sacrifice we have seen that even in preprophetic Israel the effectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man was thought to avail much in 
behalf of the guilty. Moreover, the sincere repentance of the trans- 
gressor, at least in certain instances, was emphasized as helping to 
make a sinner acceptable to God. 

One phase of the atonement idea still calls for consideration, viz., 
the theory of propitiation by substitution. Is there any evidence 
that in this period it was deemed possible to shield the sinner from the 
_anger of Jehovah by the substitution of an innocent victim? The 
whole gift idea of atonement involves a certain kind of substitution: 
Jehovah accepts a more or less valuable offering as an evidence of 
genuine sorrow for guilt, and so is willing to forego his right to ven- 
geance upon the sinner. When the sacrificial act, however, reflected 
no corresponding change of heart the gift was little more than a bribe, 
and so the great prophets came to consider it. But the compensation 
is made by the guilty party and to that extent he does not escape 
punishment for his sin—it is simply commuted. The passages in 
which the thought of substitution, in the sense of the exchange of 
one life for another, may possibly reside are I Sam. 14:43-45; Exod. 
34:20; Gen. 22:1-14 (E); II Sam. 21:1-14. In reference to I Sam. 
14:43-45 the question must remain open; the narrative furnishes 
no answer, nor any slightest hint of the correct solution. Exod. 
34:20 (=J) provides for the redemption of the firstborn in Israel. 
The method of redemption is not indicated. The law of vs. 19, 
however, applies to men and domestic animals alike. From vs. 20a 
it is clear that the firstborn of cattle was sacrificed to Jehovah; its 
life belonged to him. The same right is apparently held by Jehovah 
to the human life. But as the firstborn of the ass, not suitable 


3 That the life of the firstborn was at one time in Israel actually surrendered by 
death to the deity can scarcely be doubted in view of (1) the wide prevalence of human 
sacrifice among the Western Semites, (2) the revelations of infant sacrifice disclosed 
by the excavations at Gezer, (3) the statements concerning the rebuilding of the town 
of Jericho (I Kings 16:34), (4) the story of Abraham’s temptation to sacrifice Isaac, 
(5) the manifest meaning of Exod. 13:15. The law of Exod. 34:20 is evidence of 
the amelioration of this horrible custom by the advance of civilization and by a better 
understanding of the character of God. 
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for sacrifice, is to be redeemed by the substitutionary sacrifice of a 
lamb, failing which the ass’s firstborn must be put to death, so the 
firstborn son must be redeemed. Here again the means and method 
of redemption are left indeterminate. Two things only appear from 
the context: (1) the life of the firstborn on general principles belongs 
to Jehovah and should be sacrificed to him; (2) Jehovah accepts 
something else as a satisfactory substitute for the surrender of this 
life. This substitution, of course, has nothing to do with sin; but 
it is of importance to note its presence within the sphere of religion, 
and in a matter having direct relation to God. If Jehovah will accept 
a substitute in one sphere, may he not also in another ? 

The story of the Gibeonites’ vengeance upon the house of Saul - 
(Il Sam. 21:1-14) reveals a certain kind of substitution. Saul had 
wronged the Gibeonites by slaying some of their number in violation 
of the old covenant of friendship between them and Israel. In so do- 
ing he had incurred the wrath of Jehovah, the guardian of justice. 
The law of blood-revenge called upon the Gibeonites to retaliate against 
Saul in like manner. But the relative weakness of the Gibeonites 
rendered this impossible. Time passed and the crime remained 
unavenged. Jehovah therefore vented his wrath by sending a famine 
upon Israel. The hanging of Saul’s grandsons propitiates Jehovah 
and satisfies the Gibeonites. Innocent persons here pay with their 
lives the penalty that should have been paid by the guilty one him- 
self. To estimate aright the significance of this occurrence we must 
bear in mind the fact of the solidarity of the ancient Hebrew family. 
In the administration of primitive justice the unit was the family 
rather than the individual. For example, in the primitive Semitic 
custom of blood-revenge the law was satisfied by the slaughter of 
any member of the murderer’s family; it was not necessary to identify 
and punish the murderer himself. The family was thought of as a 
social body; to punish any member of it was to punish all members. 
From this point of view there is no substitution; the family has com- 
mitted the offense and the family bears the penalty. But it is exceed- 
ingly improbable that this primitive solidarity remained in full force 
at so late a time as that from which this story comes. The individual 
began to come to his full rights and responsibilities rapidly after the 
entrance into Canaan with its high plane of civilization and accom- 
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panying complexity of life. Complete solidarity is possible only in 
primitive communities. The civilization of Canaan, however, was 
centuries old, and Israel proved an apt pupil in the hands of her 
Canaanitish teachers. The law of blood-revenge itself as administered 
in the times of David and Solomon shows that particular pains was 
taken then to wreak the vengeance upon the guilty individual (II Sam. 
3:27; 14:7, 11; I Kings 2:5, 31-33). In the case of Saul this was 
impossible; hence in accordance with the older usage his descendants 
die in his stead. 

This case cannot be accounted for on the gift hypothesis, or on 
that of penal substitution. Were it only the most valuable present 
that was necessary to assuage Jehovah’s wrath any group of individuals 
might have served for the sacrifice. Likewise any individuals might 
have served as penal substitutes. But the whole point of the incident 
is in their being grandsons of the guilty man. By them alone can 
propitiation be made. Must we not, however, distinguish sharply 
between the demands of Jehovah and those of the Gibeonites. Jeho- 
vah’s insistence is upon the vindication of justice. The Gibeonites 
have been wronged; their wrong must be, in so far as possible, 
made right. It is theirs to say what form the atonement shall take. 
When they are satisfied the wrath of Jehovah is lifted. The narrative 
itself makes this distinction in that it tells us that the demand for 


the hanging of Saul’s grandsons came from the Gibeonites themselves. 
Jehovah appears only as inforcing the Gibeonites’ demand; he is 
the protector of the oppressed. In a time, however, when the individ- 
ualistic point of view was rapidly forging to the front, such a procedure 
would inevitably come to be looked upon as a case of substitution 
in which the innocent took the place of the guilty. The step from 
the thought of suffering punishment as a member of the family unit 
in which all are liable to suffer because of the sin of any one to that 
of the innocent individual suffering definitely and directly on account 
of the sin of another individual who thereby escapes punishment is, 
at the most, a very short one. 

The story of Jehovah’s command to Abraham to. sacrifice Isaac 
(Gen. 22:1 ff.), though not concerned at all with the thought of atone- 
ment, nevertheless testifies to the prevalence of the idea of substitution. 
The story takes for granted the possibility that Jehovah might have 
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required a human sacrifice, and so represents Abraham receiving the 
command in unquestioning obedience. Probably, as Gunkel main- 
tains, it is a tradition connected with the sanctuary at Jehovah-jireh 
intended to describe the way in which the older custom of the place 
in accordance with which human sacrifices were offered there gave 
way at a certain time to the milder, more humane custom of offering 
sacrificial animals to Jehovah. The substitution of the ram for the 
boy was entirely acceptable to Jehovah, and has remained so ever 
since. This again is not penal substitution, but simply an example 
of the general practice in accordance with which Jehovah accepts 
a substitute for that which he has a right to insist upon, were he so 


minded. 

The facts of the preprophetic period thus seem to show that the 
main idea regarding atonement was that of compensation made to 
Jehovah for the purpose of mitigating the punishment, or, in the 
case of the infliction of the death-penalty, in order to save the life 
forfeited by guilt to Jehovah. There is no clear case of penal sub- 
stitution in this period; that is, of an offender saved from death by 
the infliction of the penalty upon a guiltless, human substitute. The 
general idea of substitution, viz., that Jehovah will sometimes forego 
his right to demand the surrender of a life to him in death and will 
accept compensation in lieu of it is unmistakably present. Certain 
cases, however, seem to imply that nothing less than the death-penalty 
would have appeased the outraged Jehovah in these particular 
instances. Involved in some of the records of atoning processes 
is the more or less clearly implied teaching that the outer act of atone- 
ment is but the reflex and symbol of a genuine, heartfelt sorrow for 
the sin; but events are not lacking to show that sin liable to the 
death-penalty in this period did not always come within the sphere 
of volition and consequently was not always of such a character as to 
render true repentance possible; such stories as those +f Jonathan 
unwittingly viclating his father’s vow and Uzzah slain for steadying 
the ark show that there was a certain automatic element in the 
incurring of guilt and infliction of punishment. ‘These two aspects 
of the doctrine of sin and atonement, the external or mechanical and 
‘the ethico-spiritual, abide throughout the history of Hebrew thought. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 
I. JEWISH APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE? 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


The ancient Jewish people were makers and masters of five great 
types of the world’s literature—law, prophecy, liturgy, wisdom, and 
apocalyptic.2 The Old Testament contains groups of books repre- 
senting all five types, and the successive types matured perhaps in 
the order indicated. At any rate, the law (the Pentateuch) was 
canonized first—about 400 B.c.; the prophetical writings (including 
the “historical books”) next about 200 B.c.; and still later, perhaps 
about 100 A.D., the third group of books, including liturgy (the 
Psalms), wisdom (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes), and apocalyptic 
(Daniel).3 

It is certain that apocalyptic was the last of these five great types 
of literature to reach maturity; and this maturity came within the 
period that we call “New Testament Times,” namely, 175 B.C. to 
135 A.D. The Apocalypse of John which we read in the New Testa- 
ment belongs to this class of literature, and stands closely related to 
preceding apocalyptic in its point of view, method, style, and escha- 
tological ideas. It is dominantly Christian in its conception of the 
Messiah and in its faith in the final, speedy triumph of Christianity. 
But the apocalyptic content of the book is largely derived from Jewish 
writings and tradition of this sort, the Book of Daniel having been the 

t The first of a series of four articles that will attempt to give the present under- 
standing of the New Testament Book of Revelation. 


2 To these one might wish to add a sixth type—that of epistolary literature, as 
developed by the apostle Paul, and by the writers of the so-called “general epistles” 
of the New Testament. But there may have been gentile practice behind this type, 
instead of an unmixed Jewish origin. ‘ 

3 Our English Bibles, following the order of the Vulgate, have the Book of Daniel 
in conjunction with the Major Prophets. But the ancient Hebrew order placed 
Daniel entirely apart from these, in the third collection, which was made up miscel- 
laneously of the latest books to be canonized. 
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chief source.* The Book of Daniel stands at one end and the Apoca- 
lypse of John at the other of a long stretch of nearly 300 years, when 
apocalyptic flourished among the Jews. These two books show the 
high-water mark of this movement at its earlier and later stage. 

There was apocalyptic before the Book of Daniel. This type of 
literature did not arise full fledged, but went through a process of 
development. We see apocalyptic imagery and language in portions 
of Ezekiel (chaps. 40-48), Zechariah (chap. 14), Joel (3:9-17), and 
Isaiah (chaps. 24-27). Several centuries contributed to the apocalyp- 
tical ideas and style which the Book of Daniel in 167-165 B. c. gave 
classic expression. Nor did apocalyptic vanish immediately after it 
had created its second great masterpiece in the Apocalypse of John 
(about 100 A. D.); for there arose still after this among the Christians 
several apocalyptical writings—either imitative, as the A pocalypse of 
Peter, or with considerable originality, as the Shepherd of Hermas— 
which had wide use and found much favor. 

With the rise of Christianity, apocalyptic as a more of thought 
and literary style passed from Judaism to the new movement. The 
Jewish Christians delighted in the apocalyptical ideas and language, 
and succeeded in awakening the gentile Christians to a kindred 
interest in apocalyptic. We see this Christian usage in the great 
eschatological discourse contained in the Synoptic Gospels,’ and 
frequently in the epistles of Paul,° as well as in the Apocalypse of John 
and subsequent apocalyptical writings of the gentile Christians. 
Apocalyptic could serve well the earlier stages of Christianity because 
the Christianity of the first few centuries was so ardently futuristic. 
It was by the Christians, not by the Jews, of the second and third 
centuries A. D. that the earlier Jewish apocalyptical writings were 
used and preserved. It was by the Christians, not by the Jews, that 
these writings were transmitted to our own day, giving us such a 
valuable body of information concerning the New Testament times. 

The growth and dominance of Rabbinism following the fall of 

4 One can see this by looking up the Old Testament references beside the text 
of Revelation in a marginal reference Bible. 


5 See Mark, chap. 13, with parallels in Matt., chap. 24, and Luke, chap. 21. 
There is nothing similar in the Gospel of John, which seems intentionally to propose 
a spiritual view of the future instead of the apocalyptical view. 


6 See especially I Thess. 4:13—5:6; II Thess.; I Cor., chap. 15; Rom. 8:18-25. 
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Jerusalem in 70 A. D. explains the cessation of apocalyptic among the 
Jews from about 100 A. D. onward. The last great apocalypses of 
Judaism were the A pocalypse of Baruch (about 50-90 A. D.), and the 
Apocalypse of Ezra (about 81-96 A. D.). These were great books, 
but they had no successors. Rabbinism drew the Jews away from 
Messianism into legalism and literalism, of which the Talmuds are 
the fruit. The Jews, after their great achievement of creating apoca- 
lyptic as a point of view, mode of thought, and literary style, and 
after having produced a world-famous literature of this type, were 
willing to abandon it all to their enemies and rivals, the Christians. 

To be sure, Christianity itself, a few centuries later, pushed this 
whole apocalyptical literature into the background; and the Book 
of Revelation had a long struggle before it was conceded a place in 
the New Testament canon. Apocalyptic was by nature revolutionary, 
and after Christianity had by Constantine been made the state religion 
of the empire the revolutionary spirit in Christianity was suppressed. 
But there survived sufficient latent interest to preserve both the Jewish 
and the Christian apocalypses—many of them—throughout the 
centuries. 

Now, one understands the New Testament Apocalypse of John 
best when he views it and studies it in conjunction with this body of 
. Jewish literature. The Apocalypse of John has been until recently 
a sealed book, because with the decline of apocalyptic in the Christian 
church the key to its original meaning was lost. This key has been 
recovered within the last fifty years through the faithful studies in 
this branch of literature by able biblical scholars. The “revival of 
learning” in apocalyptic came as one department of the nineteenth- 
century historical study of the Bible. It may be said to have begun 
with Hilgenfeld’s great work, Die jiidische A pokalyptik in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung, published in 1857. This volume con- 
stituted a most illumining and impelling introduction to the study of 
this literature, which has gone on these fifty years in Germany, and 
for some twenty years in England, As a result, there is small excuse 
for ignorance today concerning Jewish and primitive Christian apoca- 
lyptic and apocalyptical literature, including the Book of Revela- 
tion. All of the surviving books have been finely translated and 
edited in Kautzsch’s A pokryphen und Pseudepigraphen (Tiibingen, 
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1900). A number of the most important Jewish apocalypses have 
been translated into English, with full introduction and commentary, 
by Professor R. H. Charles, of Trinity College, Dublin. There is an 
excellent popular introduction to the whole subject by Professor 
Frank C. Porter, of Yale University, entitled The Messages of the 
A pocalyptical Writers (Scribners, 1905). A valuable group of articles 
upon this literature may be seen in the two recent Dictionaries of 
the Bible (Hastings, Cheyne), the Jewish Encyclopedia, the Herzog- 
Hauck Realencyklopidie, and the general encyclopaedias.’ 

The apocalyptical literature of the New Testament period, com- 
prising the writings with which the Apocalypse of John is to be 
associated and from which the method of its interpretation is to be 
discovered, is as follows: 

1. The Book of Daniel, written in Palestine in 167-165 B.c.,8 
was called out by and was influential in the Maccabean struggle 
against Antiochus Epiphanes for the preservation of the Jewish faith 
and worship. It was the great prototype of the apocalyptical writings 
that flourished during the three following centuries—the ideas, the 
method, and the style becoming classic for these productions. Because 
the Book of Daniel was in the Old Testament canon, it was spared 
the centuries of obscurity and neglect which befell the other books of 
its class, and the commentaries upon it have been continuous and 
many. Nevertheless, even this book was not well interpreted until 
recently, since the whole apocalyptic class has been carefully studied. 

2. The Ethiopic ® Book of Enoch,*° written in Palestine during the 


7 Further, see Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi 
(3d ed., 1898, Vol. III); Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums (2d ed., 1907); Balden- 
sperger, Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des Judenthums (3d ed., 1903); 
Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba (1903); Gressmann, Der Ursprung 
der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie (1905); Charles, Eschatology: Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Christian (1899). 

8 This date is one of the surest and most generally accepted determinations of 
Old Testament criticism. 

9 So called because the book was recovered in the eighteenth century in Abyssinia 
in Ethiopic, and in its entirety is known to us only in this language. A Greek text 
of chaps. 1-32 was found in 1886-87 at Akhmim in Egypt, but shows a more corrupt 
condition than that of the Ethiopic. 

10 The latest and best edition of this work in English is by Charles, The Book of 
Enoch (1893). The English translation is preceded by an elaborate introduction, 
and accompanied by extended commentary. See also Flemming and Radermacher, 
Das Buch Henoch (1901). 
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second and first centuries B. c.,7* has received the most attention, both 
in ancient and in modern times, of any apocalyptical book not in either 
canon. It was quoted in the epistle of Jude (vss. 14, 15), had consider- 
able influence upon the terms, phrases, and eschatological ideas of 
the New Testament writers, and was widely used and appreciated by 
the early Christians for several centuries. It is made up of five 
sections (chaps. 1-36, 37-71, 72-82, 83-90, 91-104), with an otherwise 
unknown work which we may call an A pocalypse of Noah broken up 
and interpolated in various places through the Enoch material. The 
five Enoch sections arose at different dates and circulated separately, 
before they were joined together into the present single book some 
time in the first century B.c. The latest and most important section 
consists of chaps. 37-70 (71), which arose about 94-79 B. Cc. (Charles), 
or in the latter past of the reign of Herod the Great (37-4 B.C.; so 
Porter).*? Its importance is due to its full and advanced conception 
of the Messiah, and the remarkable terms and phrases applied to 
him—especially the idea of his pre-existence, and the titles, “the Son of 
man” and “the Anointed One” (=Messiah =Christ), both of which 
appear to be used in this book for the first time of an individual 
Messiah. 

3. The Slavonic's Book of Enoch,'+ or The Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch (as Charles and Porter call it), is an entirely different and unre- 
lated Enoch cycle that was written in Egypt by a Jew, in the Greek 
language, about 1-50 A.D. The text comes to us only in Slavonic, and 
was but recently recovered in Russian and Servian manuscripts. It 


11 According to the prevailing opinion (Charles, Liicke, Késtlin, Dillmann, 
Schiirer, Porter, O. Holtzmann, e¢ al.). 

12 Some years ago it was maintained that these chapters, technically called The 
Similitudes, were post-Christian in time (so Hofmann, Weisse, Philippi, Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, Stanton), on the ground that the ideas and language concerning the 
Messiah must have been derived from Christianity. This view was practically aban- 
doned a generation ago, and the pre-Christian Jewish origin accepted. To Judaism, 
then, all that these chapters contain is attributed by most scholars. A minority, 
however, think that some of these messianic ideas and phrases are Christian inter- 
polations (so Drummond, Pfleiderer, Hausrath, Bousset). 

13 So called to distinguish it from the previous Book of Enoch, because it comes 
down to us only in the Slavonic language. 

14 The standard English edition is by Morfill and Charles, The Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch (1896). 
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was much used by the early Christians, and in the later chapters 
(chaps. 44-66) contains many moral and spiritual sayings that have 
a striking resemblance in thought and form to utterances of Jesus 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. 

4. The Sibylline Oracles,*5 Jewish and Christian imitations of the 
genuine Greek and Roman Sibylline Oracles, are a miscellaneous 
collection of material in twelve books (originally fourteen, of 
which Books IX and X are not now extant) which arose in 
Egypt through several centuries pre-Christian and post-Christian. 
These writings were some of them an effort on the part of Jews 
to commend Judaism to gentiles by persuading them to think their 
own Sibyls had prophesied of and praised the Jews, and others of 
them were an effort on the part of Christians to commend Christianity 
to gentiles in a similar way. The earliest portion is Book III, lines 
97-818, and the proemium, dating from the second half of the second 
century B. c. (Schiirer, Charles). Book IV is of Jewish authorship, 
but much later—about 80 a.D. Book V is mainly Jewish, and of 
about the same date, but with some Christian admixture. The 
remaining books (I, II, VI-VIII, XI—XIV) are of Christian origin in 
about the third century A.D. and following. The contents of the — 
Sibylline Oracles are of much interest for apocalyptic study, but are 
less important than the writings previously mentioned. 

5. The Book of Jubilees,*® a haggadic commentary on the Book of 
Genesis, was written in Palestine perhaps in the second century B. c.?? 
Originally written in Hebrew, it survives today only in Ethiopic (except 
for some fragments of other versions, the Latin preserving about one- 
fourth of the work). The Book of Jubilees rehearses Hebrew history 
from the creation of the world to the institution of the Passover,’ all 


15 An English translation in meter, but without adequate introduction and with- 
out commentary, is available in Terry’s The Sibylline Oracles (rev. ed., 1899). The 
standard critical Greek text is by Rzach, Oracula Sibyllina (1891); and the fullest 
introduction to the book is by Geffcken, Oracula Sibyllina (1902). 

16 This book is accessible in an excellent English translation, with full introduction 
and commentary, by Charles, The Book of Jubilees, or Little Genesis (1902). 

17 There is no agreement as to the date.. Charles, in his edition of 1902, adopts 
the period 135-105 B.C. for its rise (similarly Bohn), but that is earlier than most 
scholars hold. Schiirer, Rénsch, and Singer speak for a date in the first century A. D. 

»8 The peculiar reckoning of the chronology of this interval in Jubilee periods 
gives the name to the book. 
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according to the ideas of first-century Judaism, and for the purpose 
of proving the permanent authority of the law against the Hellenism 
that was invading Palestine. The work purports to be a revelation 
given to Moses on Mt. Sinai. The apocalyptical element in the 
book is not as pervasive and striking as in most of the books of this 
class. 

6. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,’® written in Palestine 
in perhaps the first century B. c., but with later Christian interpola- 
tions, claim to give the dying commands of the twelve sons of Jacob 
to their children. Since Schnapp’s work (1884) upon the book it has 
been recognized that the writing of the original Jewish author has been 
supplemented by a Jewish interpolator and by Christian interpolators, 
so that the book exists now as a composite production. The apoca- 
lyptical element in the book is small and unimportant. 

7. The Apocalypse of Baruch,?° written in Palestine between 50 and 
go A.D., is a composite work?? produced by several Pharisees to 
arouse faith in the nation’s future in the face of the Jewish disasters 
and humiliations connected with the Jewish Roman war. Rendel 
Harris calls the Apocalypse of Baruch “the most beautiful of all the 
apocalypses that have come down to us.”?? Charles describes it as 
“almost the last noble utterance of Judaism before it plunged into the 
dark and oppressive years that followed the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem.”?3 The very high historical value of the work is due to the fact 
that it presents us with the last and highest development of Jewish 
eschatological thought and apocalyptic imagery, and with the defense 
which Judaism made against the growing Christian movement. 

19 There is no monograph in English upon this book. An English translation 
by Sinker may be read in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Amer. Ed., Vol. VIII, pp. 9-38. 

20 Here also Charles supplies us with a standard English edition of the book, The 
Apocalypse of Baruch (1896). The translation is from the Synac, with informing 
introduction and notes. 

21 So recognized since Kabisch’s article in 1891. Charles offers an elaborate 
theory, which yet awaits adequate discussion: before the fall of Jerusalem he places 
three sections—chaps. 27—30:1, 36-40, and 53-74; after the fall of Jerusalem— 
chaps. 1-26, 31:2—35, 41-52, 75-87. All seven sections are by different authors, 
he _ holds. 

22 Expositor, April, 1897, p. 256. This opinion is perhaps overdrawn, but will 
serve to call attention to the qualities of this writing. 

23 The Apocalypse of Baruch, p. vii. 
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8. The A pocalypse of Ezra,?4 also written in Palestine and at about 
the same time (81-96 A. D.) as the Apocalypse of Baruch, is akin to 
that work. The Apocalypse of Ezra found the greater favor among 
Christians, and was handed down by them in connection with the 
deuterocanonical books that we now call the Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha.?5 Its eschatology is very full, but it seeks also to deal with 
the great religious problem of evil. The solution of all difficulties 
is sought in the belief of an impending transformation; with the 
incoming of a new world.*° 

g. The Assumption of Moses,” written in Palestine probably in the 
early years of the first century A. D., by a Pharisee, purports to give 
the last charges and revelations of Moses to Joshua, and contains 
a brief history of Israel from the time of Moses until the messianic 
age. The priesthood is severely rebuked, and an effort is urged 
against the ruling party. The law is exalted, and to Moses is ascribed 
divine qualities. 

10. The Ascension of Isaiah*® is a composite work, the oldest 
part (2:1—3:12; 5:2-14) being an account of the martyrdom of 
Isaiah. This section was of Palestinian-Jewish origin, some time in 
the first century A.D. The section 3:13—5:1 is aseparate apocalyptic 


production from about 50-80 A.p. The other half of the present 


24 Variously called II Esdras, IV Esdras, IV Ezra. Chaps. 1, 2, 15, and 16 are 
of later Christian origin. 


25 The English translation of the Apocrypha by the revisers is the best, made 
from the Latin version. For this Latin version see Bensly and James, Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, III, 2. (1895). 


26 Porter, Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers, p. 340, says: “The book records 
an inward struggle, as real as that of the writer of Job, in which an earnest religious 
thinker seeks to maintain his faith in monotheism and in salvation through the law 
over against opposing facts, against the ill-fortune of Israel in the loss of its temple 
and nationality, against the power of evil in this world in general, and against the 
inability of the law to produce righteousness in man, because of his evil heart. In 
the world-wide range of the writer’s views, in his concern for men and their sinful 
fate, and in his almost Pauline experience of the inadequacy of the law as a means 
of salvation, the writer helps us to understand the kind of Judaism that was ready 
for Christianity.” 

27 Standard English edition with introduction and notes by Charles, The Assump- 
tion of Moses (1897). 

28 Standard English edition with introduction and notes by Charles, The Ascen- 
tion of Isaiah (1900). 
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work, consisting of chaps. 6-11 (except editorial additions), was of 
Christian origin, near the close of the first century A. D. ; 

11. The Psalms of Solomon,?° though but slightly apocalyptical 
in content, are generally included in a list of this class of writings. 
Psalms 1-16 are liturgical solely, and the two additional Psalms (17 
and 18) are primarily so. They contain, however, a remarkable 
description of the Messiah. These psalms arose in Palestine between 
63 and 48 B. c., and the messianic ideas and terms are to be carefully 
compared with those of the Ethiopic Enoch, chaps. 37-70, which 
belong to about the same time. 

To the above-named eleven Jewish apocalyptical writings could 
be added a few others of minor importance. We hear also of similar 
productions, that have not come down to us, under the famous names 
already attached to the above-mentioned books, and under other 
famous Hebrew names. 

We may now crown this list of Jewish apocalypses with the one 
which was greatest and most perfect of this whole class of writings, 
the peerless Jewish-Christian Apocalypse of the New Testament. 

12. The Apocalypse of John, written (according to the church 
tradition) in Asia Minor by the Apostle John during the reign of 
Domitian (81-96 A. D.);3° therefore at about the same time as the 
two great Jewish apocalypses—the Apocalypse of Baruch and the 
Apocalypse of Ezra—which were called forth by the downfall of 
Jerusalem. The purpose, style, content, and meaning of the Apoca- 
lypse of John we will proceed to consider. 

29 Standard English edition by Ryle and James, The Psalms of Solomon (1891), 
containing a Greek text and English translation, full introduction, and commentary. 


3° It will be considered in a subsequent article whether this tradition is supported 
by the historical evidence as to the date, place of composition, and authorship of the 
book. 
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SOCIAL DUTIES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The Uniyersity of Chicago 


CHAPTER VIII. SOCIAL DUTIES IN RELATION TO 


_ GOVERNMENT 
“Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: for there is no power 
but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of God..... For this 


cause ye pay tribute also; for they are ministers of God’s service” (Rom. 13:1-7). 


I. 


THE CHIEF FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


(1) The national or federal government, with its central offices at 
Washington, is that form through which the entire nation executes 


its will, defends every citizen and every part of territory from foreign 
attack, and secures unity and law for every state. (2) State govern- 
ments constitute another form, with their constitutions and laws, 
their courts and administrative officers. (3) Lastly, we have local 


governments, as of counties, cities and towns, or townships. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY OF CLASS 


The Constitution of the Union and the constitutions of the several States. 
A good lawyer or teacher of “‘Civics” can tell the class what are the duties of the 
various officers of town, county, state, and nation. 


REFERENCES 


“The American State Series,” The Century Company, 8 vols. 

Modern democracy, the rise of the people to power, has put into the hands of 
the doer of good and the righter of wrongs a tool the reformer in Wesley’s time 
had not. That tool is the free democratic republic, through which the power of 
all can be used for the benefit of all. Democracy is the use of all the resources 
of nature by all the faculties of man for the good of all the people. The reformer 
today is thrice-armed; to personal effort he can add political effort. He can 
socialize, organize the doing of good. He can institutionalize the Golden Rule. © 
. . . . Our central problem is to regenerate the individual, and the proof that 
an individual has been regenerated is that he proceeds to regenerate things about 
him—and that’s Democracy, and that’s the Religion of Labor.—H. D. Lloyd, 
Man, the Social Creator, p. 273. 
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II. WHAT IS THE USE OF GOVERNMENT? _ 

Government in this country is not something imposed on us nor 
given to us, but it is an institution which has grown with the needs 
of men and is maintained by the will and means of the people. The 
people of a land or of a town can do some things for the common 
welfare better through government than in any other way. Some 
illustrations will make this clear and show what a people can accom- 
plish by means of a good government. (1) The first condition of 
life is public order, since we could not make plans of business or 
pleasure or worship if we were exposed to interruption and disturb- 
ance by persons who chose to act selfishly. There are always men 
ready to enjoy their lives in a way to annoy and injure others unless 
there is a power to restrain them: and in order to have rules of 
conduct for all we must have a law made by consent of all. No 
private individual can be trusted to make regulations for all others. 
(2) Protection is needed against the attacks of rude, selfish, dishonest, 
and criminal men. Without law and courts and police strong and 
bad men will rob or hurt children and women and the sick or aged. 
We sleep in greater security only because the policemen walk the 
street at night and watch lawless men. The firemen defend our 
houses against fire, often at risk of life. (3) Laws and rulers guard 
and regulate liberty of speech and action so that the equal freedom 
of all is not hindered. There is_no liberty witheutlaw. (4) It is 
through government that health is protected. Only by law can igno- 
rant and careless persons be prevented from leaving foul and decaying 
matter to poison air and water. Boards of health in states and cities 
enact and enforce regulations which prevent the spread of diseases 
like cholera, smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and consumption. 
At the seaports all immigrants are examined to see that they do not 
infect others with dreadful diseases. Hospitals are frequently erected 
or paid for healing the sick; and scientific men are kept busy studying 
the causes of illness and means of prevention. (5) Ways of travel 
and transportation are either furnished or improved and regulated 
by governments. Over the entire land is a network of roads, paths, 
and highways which have been provided by laws and improved by 
officials elected by the people. (6) The postal system is a fine illus- 
tration of means of communication open to rich and poor alike and 
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kept from private control. This system reaches every nook and 
corner of the land; it serves many humble villages and homes which 
could not afford to send and receive letters if they were compelled 
to depend on private enterprise. In Europe the telegraph and tele- 
phone, as well as the postal system, are managed cheaply and efficiently 
by state governments. (7) Men need frequently to have a peaceable 
and impartial means of defining their rights and duties, and when 
“self the wavering balance shakes, ’tis rarely right adjusted.”” Men 
bring such disputes before the learned and impartial courts and, 
without violence, accept and act upon the lawful decision. The 
alternative would be fighting, in which the strong and cunning rather 
than the upright would have the advantage. (8) Few citizens 
have taken the pains to learn what our governments are doing for 
knowledge, for that science which enables us to navigate the seas, 
discover the riches of mines, increase wealth and civilization by cul- 
ture of the soil and rearing of animals. The agricultural experiment 
stations alone add to the national wealth billions of dollars beyond 
their moderate cost. (g) Inventions are fostered by the national 
patent office which secures the inventor his rights and encourages new 
experiments by its method of rewards. (10) The most important 
work of governments is that of education. No nation has yet avoided 
the disgrace and danger of supporting an ignorant and degenerating 
class if it left education to private enterprise. There are always many 
who are too poor to send their children to school, and many too lazy 
or stupid or cruel. An ignorant class is a national peril, a menace to 
health, wealth, and morals. Where all citizens have the franchise 
our very government itself is threatened by the presence of a horde 
of voters who cannot understand the effect of their use of suffrage. 
Further than this every child has a right to education, and only 
through public schools can these rights be secured to all. There 
never was nor can be universal education which is not compulsory 
education. 

The illustrations just given might be greatly extended in all 
directions. Indeed as society grows in numbers and civilization it 
is inevitable that the government shall have more duties, simply 
because in no other way can the people get things done which they | 
believe it is their duty and interest to have done. J 
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An honest judge, in charging a jury, thus urged the supreme value 
of the government to all citizens: 

Do you know there is no other friend you have that is as good a friend to you 
as the law? It made provision for you before you were born; it enables you to 
wear that coat which you have on your back, the shoes on your feet, or someone 
stronger would take them away from you. 

It is a guard over your house. It protects you from burglars; it stands guard 
over your property, your reputation, your life; and if you are sick and friendless 
it will take care of you in the hospital; if you are dying it will protect your body. | 
No labor union has ever been the friend to you that the law has been. You 
ought to have respect for the law above any other institution. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY 


Members of the class may find out and report what is done by the officers of 
their township, school district, city, county, state, such as for poor relief, for con- 
structing roads, bridges, parks, and other matters not here mentioned. Inter- 
views with policemen, justices of the peace, township trustees, school superintend- 
ents, councilmen, jailers, superintendents of poorhouses, and others, might 
reveal to the class the aims, difficulties, usefulness, temptations, and defects of the 
public administration. Such officers are made more earnest and faithful if they 
are made aware that their work is inspected; that if they are negligent they may 
be rebuked, and if they are faithful they will be praised and rewarded. 


Ill HOW ARE GOVERNMENTS SUPPORTED ? 


The government cannot render all these services without means: 
money and services. The chief source of support comes from taxes 
upon the property, industry, and incomes of citizens. It is true that 
where a city, for example, carries on an enterprise like gas-making, 
water supply, street transportation, it may support these works from. 
the income of the business. It is a grave question of our times whether 
and how far this kind of business is wise. At present we pass over 
this factor. (1) The principal sources of income for the support of 
the federal government are the internal revenue from liquor and 
tobacco taxes, taxes on imported goods (tariffs), stamp duties, and, in 
times of special need, income taxes. (2) The state and local govern- 
ments are supported by direct taxes levied on real estate and on all 
kinds of personal property, and fees for services of public officers, 
licenses, and others. Further details for each state must be studied 
in the local laws, as well as in books to be cited. That it is the duty 
of all citizens to support their government, and thus pay for the good 
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that is done and received, in proportion to the ability to pay, is omnia, J 
cally admitted by all except an immoral or an eccentric minority. 
This is one of the conclusions about social duty which the moral 
sense of this nation will not permit to be set at defiance. But there 
are grave wrongs which tend to corrupt morality and call for earnest 
co-operation. 


Iv. ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION. WHAT 


IS RIGHT TO REQUIRE AND DO? 


1. Problems of national support—The actual support of our 
federal government comes largely from taxes on imported goods, 
on alcoholic liquor,and on tobacco. What is the duty of upright 
citizens in this matter, so far as they have influence? A few questions 
will show that only prolonged and careful study will justify any man 
in exerting his political power actively on such subjects. What 
is the effect of a tariff imposed on goods brought from Europe, as 
books, clothing, furs, machinery, wines, furniture, pictures, glass 
ware, and other articles? Does this tax make our people pay higher 
prices for the goods they consume? Does the higher price benefit 
few or many? Are manufactures improved and enlarged by this 
policy? Is the collection of this tax at ports fair and honest? What 
are the wrong acts provoked by the modes of collection? How do 
travelers and merchants seek to evade the import tax and what 
immoral acts arise from attempts to cheat the government? What 
is the duty of importers if they think the law itself is wrong and unjust ? 
In voting for members of Congress and for the President, what 
responsibility has the citizen in reference to the methods of national 
revenues? What should one do who thinks it morally evil for the 
government to seek support from the profits on intoxicants and 
tobacco? The student should try to learn all the consequences of 
this system in every direction and on all classes of the community. 
This is not an easy task, yet many speak with dogmatic confidence 
on such themes without giving them prolonged study. If some thou- 
sand of young men were reading the best books on the subject and 
discussing their contents the leaders of the nation would be more 
carefully and wisely chosen. 
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2. Problems of support of state and local governments.—(a) The 
present methods. While there are many variations in different 
states, the essential elements in general are these: assessors are 
appointed according to state law to make lists of the amounts and 
values of all kinds of property of all citizens, and a rate of taxation 
is fixed according to which each owner of property is required to 
pay each year about one cent (more or less) for every dollar assessed, 
no matter what kind of property it may be. When this money is col- 
lected in the public treasury it is divided among the various public 
governments as required by law. Itfall the property were listed at its 
true value then all would contribute to the support of government 
according to their ability, or practically so, and this would be nearly 
fair. If the property of a citizen is a farm or houses or other visible 
things the assessors can see it for themselves and judge its value. 
If they are intelligent and honest this kind of tax will be collected 
justly. But in recent years very much wealth has been created 
which is not easily found, such as that invested in bonds, mort- 
gages, stocks, and franchises. 

(6) Evils in this system. Members of the class, by talking with 
assessors and business men, as bankers, may find more evils than can 
be discussed briefly here. They will learn, among other things, that 
there is a direct temptation for taxpayers to hide stocks, bonds, notes, 
and other papers in vaults, and, where an oath is required to confirm 
their statements, to perjure themselves by reporting values much less 
than they actually own. In most towns and even in the country a 
majority of persons report to the assessors much less than the true 
amounts. But there are some who will not lie about this matter, and 
they tell the assessor all that they own, even when he could not other- 
wise find out. These more honest persons must therefore pay more, 
often many times more taxes than rich but unscrupulous neighbors 
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who are willing to lie in order to save money. The estates of widows 
and orphans are often placed in the control of courts where all the 
property is recorded in public books and cannot escape assessment. 
Thus the tendency of our system is to reward the cheat and liar and 
compel the honest and the widows and orphans to bear too heavy a 
share of the cost of government. All the great authorities on finance 
condemn this method which is common in all parts of our country. 
Thus Professor Seligman, one of the highest authorities, says of this 
kind of tax: 


Practically, the general property tax as actually administered is beyond all 
doubt one of the worst taxes known in the civilized world. Because of its attempt 
to tax intangible as well as tangible things, it sins against the cardinal rules of 
uniformity, of equality and universality of taxation. It puts a premium on dis- 
honesty and debauches the public conscience; it reduces deception to a system, 
and makes a science of knavery; it presses hardest on those least able to pay; it 
imposes double taxation on one man and grants entire immunity to the next. 
In short, the general property tax is so flagrantly inequitable, that its retention 
can be explained only through ignorance or inertia. It is the cause of such crying 
injustice that its alteration or its abolition must become the battle cry of every 
statesman and reformer.' 


How much of this inertia and ignorance is due to the neglect of 


the churches and adult Bible classes? How many of the moral 
teachers of the nation have even studied this gigantic wrong? How 
guilty are the theological seminaries? How many will still claim 
that it is not a proper subject for Sunday study? ‘Evil is wrought 
by want of thought as well as want of heart.” 

(c) Have the authorities who condemn the present system any 
better method to substitute for it? From the purely financial stand- 
point the modes of raising revenues for the federal government are 
generally satisfactory. It is thought that the incomes for the state 
should be separated from those of the cities, counties, and towns; 
that the state should derive its revenues chiefly from corporation 
and inheritance taxes; that local revenues should come from real 
estate and from other elements of wealth; that a carefully devised 
method might properly reach notes secured by mortgage without tax- 
ing the same wealth twice; and that other revenues might be taken 
from the visible resources of persons with income as indicated by 

1 E. R. A. Seligman, Essays in Taxation, 2d ed., p. 61. 
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their expenditures for enjoyment, such as residences, vehicles, etc. The 
tax on inherited wealth is collected at the moment when the heirs 
receive in large bulk property for which they have not labored. The 
tendency in our country is to extend the use of the inheritance tax 
as a source of revenue for the state. Society tolerates, and at great 
sacrifice protects great fortunes of individuals, partly on the ground 
that those who are most competent to manage capital are the most 
productive agents of control. But this reason does not hold good in 
case of heirs; for children do not always inherit ability and energy, 
and often become indolent from absence of motive to work, and persons 
in the second generation of wealth are far removed from sympathy 
with those who by their toil make capital reproductive. Hence the 
income tax and the inheritance tax have come to be demanded as 
means of returning to general social possession a large part of the 
accumulations of men of vast industry, thrift, initiative, and power 
of organization and direction. The sifting process of each generation 
comes by redistribution of estates. 


Vv. SUPPORT OF GOVERNMENT BY PERSONAL SERVICE 


The citizen in a nation with universal suffrage and free speech 


owes many duties to government which are not included in pay- 
ment of taxes. One of these duties is to know, as far as possible, the 
nature, functions, history, and needs of the political institutions which 
our forefathers improved and intrusted to the present generation. 

On important matters which are proposed for legislation each voter 
is under obligation to seek the best possible information and to assist 
by voice and vote those policies which seem to him to promise the 
highest results to the material and moral interests of the entire people. 
There are enough men who will secretly and often corruptly try to 
secure legislation that will enrich a few at the expense of many; 
but under our laws each citizen is rightfully bound to study and pro- 
mote laws which will benefit all. Some of these policies are 
mentioned elsewhere in this series. 

In the choice of representatives in city councils, state legislatures, 
and Congress those men should be nominated in all parties who have 
proved that they are intelligent, educated, and honest, and who will 
give their best study to the questions on which they are called to 
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frame and enact laws. For judges should be chosen lawyers known 
to be upright, just, clean in life, and learned in law. For adminis- 
trators of law, as governors, members of state boards of health and 
charity, mayors, trustees of towns, all citizens should insist upon one 
single principle—that of fitness by nature, character, and special 
training. In positions which require knowledge of medicine, only 
competent medical experts should be favored for election or appoint- 
ment; for administrators of schools, only educated and experienced 
teachers; for legal direction, only trained lawyers; for policemen, 
only those who have proved physical and mental fitness, and who 
merit advance by fidelity to duty; and thus throughout. That a 
man has been loyal to his party, or has helped an incompetent man 
to be elected congressman or mayor, or has delivered the vote of 
clients of a saloon, or has done any sort of partisan political work, 
ought not to be once considered. Every administrative office ought 
to be open to all competent citizens without regard to party, on proof 
of fitness, and then the officers should be promoted in the line of their 
skill after faithful labor for the community as a whole. This is the 
merit system as contrasted with the spoils system; the first being 
based on the welfare of the community, the other on selfish, private, 
or party interests; the first is moral, the second is distinctly 
immoral. 

Military service, that is the offer of life itself to defend the unity, 
integrity, safety, and honor of the nation, is the sacrifice which may be 
lawfully and rightly required of every strong man. Membership 
in the militia is training for such service. The grounds and reasons 
for these demands should be discussed in Christian circles. It is 
tragic when the nation or state requires its citizens to fight for an 
unjust cause, when patriotism is made to conflict with the sense of 
justice and humanity. 

Many kinds of civil service are rendered without pay or with only 
small reward: as the service on juries in courts of justice, committees 
and councils of cities, school boards, directions of state institutions 
of charity. In all countries much of the best work is done for com- 
monwealth and nation without money; the reward being enjoyed in 
a good conscience, a sense of usefulness, and the esteem of the 
public. 
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HABAKKUK 


REV. T. JOHNSTONE IRVING 
Naples, Italy 


Criticism has not done much for the book of Habakkuk. It has 
raised a number of questions; it cannot be said to have answered 
satisfactorily any of them. ‘The book is very small—a mere scrap. 
In Hebrew it may be read in half an hour; in English in ten minutes. 
It is hardly to be believed that a man of Habakkuk’s ability and 
literary power should have written only this. A gift of expression 
such as his must have gratified itself with larger production. Small 
as the book is, there are critics who find themselves constrained to 
believe that much of it is not from the hand of Habakkuk. The 
third chapter is said to be from another and later hand, and in the 
other two chapters are verses that are said to be interpolations. It 
is also said that a number of verses in the first chapter are out of 
place, and ought to be transferred to a more suitable setting in the 
second. It would serve no useful purpose for the present writer to 
add to the arguments that have been used for and against these asser- 
tions. Anyone who defends the positions that the entire book is 
Habakkuk’s, and that the order of our text is the original one, will 
find himself in remarkably good company. 

The date of the book can be determined only approximately. 
When it was written the Chaldaeans had succeeded the Assyrians 


in the overlordship of the Asiatic world, and in their characteristic way 
were actively engaged in making their power felt. They had not 
yet reached Judah. As described by the prophet, they were still at 
a distance. Now Nineveh fell about 608 B.c., and Jerusalem was 
taken by Nebuchadrezzar in 586: at some point, therefore, between 
these two dates the prophecy appeared. This, as has been said, is 
somewhat indefinite; but to be able to fix within limits so narrow the 
birthday of a piece of writing between two and three thousand years: 
old leaves little ground for complaint. 

The text of the prophecy is in a number of places doubtful, and in. 
51 
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several certainly corrupt. A clause of the ninth verse of the third 
chapter is said to have been translated in a hundred different ways; 
which means, of course, that it cannot be translated at all. Several 
other clauses are in like case. Our English versions translate them 
all; but to translate everything is the principle on which they pro- 
ceed. To render the unintelligible by the unintelligible can 
hardly be called a common-sense proceeding. It would be better 
and more honest to put asterisks where the nonsense at present stands. 
Fortunately the imperfections of the text hardly injure at all the 
intelligibility of the prophecy as a whole, and are inappreciable, as 
far as its practical usefulness is concerned. 

All critics praise Habakkuk’s style. This is usually done in general 
terms. It may be worth while to enter somewhat into detail. Some- 
one has said, “the style is the man,” and if this is true, Habakkuk is 
an exceptionally interesting individual. Professor Masson of Edin- 
burgh University used to say to his students that if they wrote any- 
thing descriptive, an indispensable condition of success was to keep 
their eye on the object described. Naturally he meant the eye of 
the mind—‘“‘that inward eye which,” as Wordsworth says, “is the 
bliss of solitude.” Habakkuk both himself sees and makes others 
see. Many of his sentences, nay clauses, nay individual words, are 
pictures. They could be painted. There is about his writing a 
nervous brevity and vivid picturesqueness that it would be difficult 
to match. Let anyone read the original with care, and honestly 
endeavor to pair the Hebrew words with English, and he will find 
picture after picture of the most fascinating kind rise before his mind. 
Isaiah, in a crisis similar to that in which Habakkuk found himself, 
says: “I will wait upon the Lord, that hideth his face from the house 
of Jacob, and I will look for him.” That is prose. Habakkuk says: 
“T will stand upon my watch, and set me upon a tower, and will 
look forth to see what he will speak to me.” Here we have poetry 
and a picture. We see the prophet on his height eagerly peering 
forth like a temple watchman scanning the horizon to catch the 
first indications of dawn. The description of the Chaldaeans is, 
of course, largely imaginative; but how brilliant was the imagination 
that produced it! ‘His horses are swifter than leopards.” One sees 
the lithe greyhound-like bound of the creatures. ‘‘And fiercer than 
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evening wolves.” One sees the brutes with the hunger of the day 
on them fiercely foraging for a supper. “His horseman gallop. 
They come from afar.”” The meaning is that their advance is by 
forced marches; before night the camping-ground they left in the 
morning is on the sky line far behind them. It is a pity our trans- 
lators allowed themselves to be influenced so little by the animation 
of the original. A monotonous level of propriety is what they seem 
to have aimed at. Notice how effective the anticipative pronoun is 
in the following: ‘‘He! at Kings he scoffs, and princes are his deri- 
sion; he! at every stronghold he laughs: he heaps up earthmounds 
and takes it..... He scoffs: he laughs.” One can hear the 
boisterous exulting ha, ha, ha! Then notice what follows the verse 
Ihave translated. ‘Then he sweeps on like a blast; and passes 
through”’—is there in no time—‘“‘and becomes guilty.” The taking 
of a stronghold is a mere episode, hardly delaying at all the headlong 
rush, and how dreadful is that “becomes guilty!’ What a.swift 
darting aside of the mind! There is a whole tragedy in the words. 
It is true there are critics who question the correctness of the text; 
but I prefer to regard the expression as just the kind of grand thing 
that Habakkuk was capable of saying. The above may suffice to 
indicate what I mean by the picturesqueness of Habakkuk’s style; 
and I make no apology for dwelling on it. It is an element, and a 
most interesting one, in this precious morsel of scripture. Let no one, 
however, suppose that I intend it to be understood that the prophet set 
himself to produce a piece of fine writing. Nothing of the kind. It 
is probable his style gave him no concern. His concern was to get 
expressed the thoughts that were in him. Juvenal says: Indignatio 
facit versus, ‘“Indignation makes verses; and it was the moral 
passion in the heart of Habukkuk, burning like a fire in his bones, 
that, combined with the peculiar cast of his mind, made his style 
what it is. 

Habakkuk’s prophecy consists of two moral problems and a 
psalm. In the problems we see faith in a state of conflict; in the 
psalm we see it grandly triumphant. Through conflict to victory— 
how often is that the history of faith! Thus was it with Job’s faith; 
thus with that of Thomas. Habakkuk’s first problem is contained 
in the first four verses of the first chapter. It is not just easy to 
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decide whether the evil spoken ‘of in these verses is that practiced by 
the godless in Israel against the godly, or whether it is inflicted 
by a foreign foe. Upon the whole the former seems the more probable. 
“ And there is strife, and contention riseth up” are words that describe 
domestic trouble more fitly than foreign. Now, we have in these 
verses wickedness, the prophet, and God; and the prophet’s problem 
was to understand how God’s attitude toward wickedness could be 
so different from his own. How was it that God could tolerate what 
he found so intolerable? ‘How long, O Jehovah, have I called, and 
thou hearest not: I cry unto thee ‘violence,’ and thou helpest not. 
Why dost thou cause me to see wickedness ? and why dost thou look 
upon grievance? and spoiling and violence are before me: and there 
is strife and contention riseth up.” Shall we say that we have here 
God’s patience, and the prophet’s impatience? However that may 
be, the prophet proceeds on these two assumptions: first, that 
God’s feeling toward wickedness ought to be the same as his; and, 
second that God’s action in regard to wickedness ought to corre- 
spond with what he regards as necessary. We have here a situation 
of extreme interest. The prophet virtually compares his own attitude 
toward moral evil with that of God. He finds the two do not har- 
monize; and his inference, even if not actually expressed, is that right 
is on his side rather than on God’s. We should err, however, were 
we to make too much of this want of accord between the prophet 
and God. It is more in appearance than in reality that there is 
conflict. It is just because Habakkuk is so devotedly on God’s 
side that the misunderstanding between him and God has arisen. 
Habakkuk, like all the prophets, has a passion for righteousness; 
and when a human being and God confer together on this great 
matter we may be sure the difference between them is not radical. 
And yet the difference between Habakkuk and God is important. 
As a sinner I am entirely on God’s side. It comforts me to hear 
the prophet expostulate with God, and ask: “how long?” I am 
made to realize that the evildoers were more to God than they 
were to Habakkuk: and that in God feelings, deeper than the prophet 
could fathom, stayed his avenging hand. I am reminded of God’s 
remonstrance with another impatient prophet. “Thou hast had 
pity on the gourd, for the which thou hast not labored, neither madest 
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it grow; which came up in a night; and perished in a night: and 
should not I spare Nineveh, that great city; wherein are more than 
six-score thousand persons that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left; and also much cattle ?” 

It was to Habakkuk a grievous consequence of the evil of his 
time that the law was torpid, and justice never made headway. 
These expressions may just be another way of saying that the time 
was evil. A time certainly is evil when law and justice are in the con- 
dition here described. But the expressions may have a more pathetic 
meaning. They may indicate the prophet’s sense of the futility of his 
own efforts to reform the time. Law and justice have in the prophet’s 
mind become endowed with personality. They are agents with a 
work assigned them; but so intractable is the material to be worked 
on, that the one has become chilled to the heart; and the other has 
been brought to a standstill through sheer inability to get forward. 
One suspects that this is just the prophet’s indirect way of expressing 
how it is with himself. It is in his heart the chill is; it is his efforts 
at reform that have met with utter frustration. As God’s prophet 
it was his function to make law and justice prevail: but he has labored 
in vain: he has spent his strength for naught and in vain. What 
laborer in God’s vineyard has not experienced this chill of heart, 
and sense of utter frustration? Does he not at times question whether 
his work can be credited with anything deserving the name of success ? 
What profit have I, he may ask himself, of all my labor under the 
sun? Well, a feeling of this kind may not be without a wholesome 
use; but the sooner it is got rid of the better; and there is no better 
way of dealing with it than to follow Habakkuk’s example. Take God 
into confidence about it. The disheartened worker has no surer 
means of regaining courage and renewing strength than by pouring 
out his complaint before God. ‘They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” 

Habakkuk’s first problem met with a solution. The Chaldaeans 
were advancing; and for judgment God had appointed them, and 
for chastisement he had founded them. They were God’s chosen 
instrument for the correction of his disobedient people. How Habak- 
kuk reached the conviction that the Chaldaeans would be made to 
serve this purpose it may not be easy to say. His own account of 
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the matter is that it was produced in him by God; and this explana- 
tion is perhaps sufficient: When the hand of God is on a man it may 
not be possible to give a natural history of his moral intuitions. 
God is said to reveal his secret to his servants the prophets. 

We have now reached the circumstances out of which Habakkuk’s 
second problem arose: and the section of the prophecy that states 
and solves it is in some ways the most interesting and instructive part 
of the book. It is out of the solution of the first problem that the 
second arrives. The Chaldaeans were raised up to punish sinful 
Israel: but how inexpressibly dreadful and morally horrible is this 
instrument of God’s! The Chaldaeans were destined to be a whip; 
they are proving themselves to be a devastating scourge. It may 
have been necessary for God to raise them up: surely there is even a 
greater necessity to put them down. It was their function to punish 
wickedness; what punishment shall be meted out to them for their 
own far greater wickedness? ‘This was the “plea” for an answer to 
which the prophet betook himself to his tower. 

The Chaldaeans exercise on Habakkuk a kind of fascination. ‘We 
may use a word recently come into use and say he is obsessed by them. 
His whole nature—intellect, feeling, imagination, conscience—is occu- 
pied with them. He forgets altogether his own people and their sin, 
and is wholly absorbed in the contemplation of this awful nation. 
The expressions he makes use of to describe their activity in its moral 
aspects are of extreme interest. For brevity they are such as only a 
master of phrase could strike out; as moral pronouncements they 
smite like a sledge-hammer. ‘He marcheth through the breadths 
of the earth to possess dwellings that are not his.”” Might makes right. 
Here we have unscrupulous greed, greed all the more appalling, 
because backed by irresistible might, greed that is hardly in alliance 
with covetousness, because it is so sure of gratification. ‘From him- 
self proceed his judgment and his predominance.” The literal 
rendering of these words conveys very imperfectly their meaning. 
“From himself,’’ that is, self-derived, ‘‘is his judgment,” that is, the 
imposition of his will on others. And self-derived is “his predomi- 
nance.” The whole may be expressed thus: “He is self-willed and 
irresponsibly overbearing.” In his dealings with others there is no 
reference to a Higher than both he and they. Conscience he can 
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hardly be said to possess, because he acknowledges no lord of con- 
science. ‘Whose might is his God.” This was the ultimate word 
required to complete the prophet’s conception of the Chaldaean, 
and here we have it. The foregoing expressions lead up to this; those 
that follow are deductions from this. The expression strikes me as 
one of great originality. I can think of nothing in the Old Testament 
like it. We read, indeed, that the fool has said in his heart there 
is no god; but it is not said that the fool has found a substitute for 
God. The Chaldaean, then, is his own God, and the God of all 
on earth besides; and what a merciless omnipotent he is! His fellow- 
men are hardly human beings; they are lower animals, rather. They 
are fish! “He taketh up all of them with his angle, he sweepeth them 
into his net, and gathereth them into his drag.”” As an example of 
sarcasm expressing moral indignation what could surpass the follow- 
ing? “Therefore he sacrificeth to his net, and burneth incense to 
his drag; because by them his portion is fat, and his provision rich.” 
There are commentators who take these expressions literally : but surely 
they ought to pray for more light! How touching is the following, 
interjected in the midst of the description of the Chaldaeans: “ Art 
not thou from of old, Jehovah, my God, my holy one? We shall not 
die.” Critics say the reading ought to be: “thou shalt not die:” 
but, as it seems to me, with a strange failure to appreciate the situa- 
tion. With so dire a foe menacing, that the prophet and his people 
should die seemed inevitable. But somehow, oh, somehow! the 
eternal God would work deliverance. 

The Chaldaean, as presented to us by Habakkuk, is a portentous 
phenomenon. The whole representation may be summed up in the 
words, “Godless might.’”” One wonders whether if the prophet lived 
in our day he would find anything to correspond. Most ages have 
their Chaldaeans. In one age he takes one form; in another, 
another. Does he exist in the world today, and if so, what form has 
he assumed? Men may agree that he exists, but differ as to his 
form. I can imagine a good case being made out that the world’s 
militarism is our Chaldaean. It might be objected that the expres- 
sion, “godless might,” is too strong to be applied to this evil. I am 
not convinced. It seems to me that men will never protest against, 
and agitate against, militarism with adequate earnestness till they are 
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convinced that it is godless. A master of legions in our day has 
boasted that he is in alliance with the Almighty. One would like 
to see the predominant partner’s signature to that alliance. Our 
conception of what is godly is derived from Christ; and anything 
more alien from his teaching than the warlike condition of Europe 
today, and the conditions of the people consequent on military expendi- 
ture, it would be impossible to imagine. I live in Italy, and see her 
people leaving her by the hundred thousand annually, because the 
conditions of life are such as can no longer be borne. The taxes absorb 
so much of their scanty earnings, that what is left does not suffice to 
meet the most elementary needs. Bloated armaments, as they are 
called, are undoubtedly a clamant evil of our time. Another, and of a 
type morally lower, is greed of money. This is one of the lowest of 
human passions, and when it has grown strong through gratification, 
one of the most merciless. Let our slum-dwellings, sweated industries, 
adulterated food, and “corners” in this and the other commodity bear 
witness. Virgil speaks of sacra james auri: “accursed hunger for 
gold;” and his words are not too strong. My own conviction is that 
in this evil we have, if not our only Chaldaean, at any rate our worst. 
So formidable has the evil become in some of its developments that 
statesmen of the humaner sort have their minds occupied about it, 
and it is probable that some sort of legislative curb will be applied. 
One knows, of course, the kind of plea it will urge to be let alone— 
freedom of contract; the right of unfettered trading, and so on. It 
may be enough to answer summum jus, summa injuria: “limitless 
right, limitless wrong.” When we are allowed to define and prose- 
cute our own rights, the rights of other people are like to be a vanishing 
quantity. In our day it has become a distinguished virtue to have 
the courage to be poor; and there is probably no more immediate 
duty before the godly than to show by their own way of living that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that he 
possesseth. But it is time_to proceed to the solution of Habakkuk’s 
second problem. 

With the Chaldaean as described by the prophet before our mind 
we are in a position to understand the urgency of the problem. It 
must have been in a kind of agony that Habakkuk looked forth from 
his watch-tower. How long he had to remain in his attitude of expect- 
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ancy we are not told; probably it was for some time. Now, the instruc- 
tions given to Habakkuk to prepare him for the vision to be granted 
seem to me of striking significance. Commentators, I find, in their 
haste to reach the vision itself, pass them by as of no particular impor- 
tance. In this they greatly err. Let me translate the instructions. 
“And Jehovah answered me and said: ‘Write the vision, and make 
it plain upon the tablets, that he may run that reads it. For the vision 
is still for an appointed time, and it panteth to reach its destination, 
and will not lie: if it tarry wait for it; for it will certainly come; it 
will not be behindhand.” ‘The vision is to be written so plainly that 
it may be read and understood with the utmost ease—“that he may 
run that reads it.” This means that it is intended for all sorts and 
conditions of men—for the race in fact—and no obstruction is to be 
allowed to stand in the way of its being easily apprehended. The 
relevancy of the rest of the instructions is not so easily grasped. Had 
it been a divine deed of punishment, or a divine work of retribution 
that God was about to announce to the prophet, there would have 
been no difficulty. A deed or a work has an appointed time, which it 
will not fail to keep, and must, of course, be waited for. But it is 
not a deed or a work that God is about to announce, but a moral 
maxim. Why, then, must it be waited for? Why may it not be 
announced at once? Why should it be represented as panting to 
reach its destination? ‘To those questions there is only one possible 
answer. The moral maxim cannot be announced till minds are in 
an appropriate condition to receive it. I think there can be no doubt 
that we are meant to understand that it is the prophet’s mind that is not 
yet fit to be a habitat for the promised truth. Habakkuk has been too 
peremptory with God. His crying, and expostulation, and outlook 
from his tower, indicate, of course, extreme earnestness; but they 
indicate at the same time great impatience; and there is a suggestion 
that God’s concern for the moral well-being of the world does not 
equal his. This is not the temper of mind to which God can com- 
municate his secret. Such a mind has still to wait; and everything 
depends on the character of the waiting. It must be patient, trustful, 
hopeful. How true it is that through the discipline of life we learn 
God’s lessons. Solvitur ambulando: through living the problems of 
life find solution. The young are much more afflicted with problems 
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than the old; not, that the old have solved all theirs, but somehow they 
have got beyond them. They have shed them with many other 
juvenilities. Habakkuk’s last word to us is that God has made him 
to walk upon his high places. He is now higher than his watch- 
tower. Beneath him is the fog of the world, and it is in the fog 
that problems are encountered. 

Habakkuk, then, waited, and at last moral fitness came, and 
God’s great vision was given. I call the vision great, because it 
is the final word on the punishment of sin and the reward of righteous- 
ness. Let us endeavor to understand it as thoroughly as we may. 
The Revised Version translates the first half of the verse as follows: 
“Behold, his soul is puffed up, it is not upright in him.” For “upright” 
we read in the margin, “straight.” This is an attempt to make 
the translation more nearly literal. To express “righteous” we use a 
word meaning straight vertically—upright; the Hebrew used one 
meaning straight horizontally. It may be helpful to give a more 
literal rendering of the word translated “puffed up.” This word is a 
verb in the intensive form, derived from a noun meaning a hill or 
ridge, and the literal meaning is “to be hilly or ridgy.”” The literal 
translation of the whole clause will, therefore, be: “His soul is ridgy, 
it is not straight (or level) in him.” But when a soul is said to have 
ridges it is implied that these ridges are not stable, but in motion. 
That this inference is legitimate may, I think be proved by the fact 
that the chief word in the second half of the verse is one meaning 
“‘steadfastness.”’ As so often in Hebrew, there is a contrast between 
the first half of the verse and the second. Now, to translate the idea 
of ridges in motion we have a capital word, viz., “billowy;” and 
when we pass from the literal to the metaphorical, and apply the idea 
to a soul, we have no better word to express the meaning than “tumul- 
tuous.”” The clause may, then, be translated thus: “His soul is tumul- 
tuous, it is not calm in him.” ‘That Habakkuk had the raging sea 
before his mind’s eye when he wrote these words I have no doubt. 
In fact his meaning is admirably expressed in the words of another 
prophet: ‘The wicked are like the troubled sea which cannot rest; 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt;” or as Jude has it: “ Raging waves 
of the sea, foaming out their own shame.” In contrast with this 
tumultuous instability we have the second half of the verse: “The 
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just shall live by his steadfastness, or faithfulness.” St. Paul adopts 
the Septuagint translation: ‘The just shall live by faith.” It would 
be rash to assume that the apostle did not know the original. One 
can imagine him thanking God for this variation from the original. 
The apostle knew what he was about. What he does, in fact, is 
simply to go a step farther back—to go beyond the effect to the cause. 
There can be no faithfulness without faith. Faithfulness is just 
faith in activity. We now see the meaning of Habakkuk’s vision. 
Sin is tumult—the negation of peace. ‘‘There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked.” Faithfulness—which I take to be equivalent 
to the New Testament’s “patient continuance in welldoing”—is life, 
in the pregnant sense of that word. And now it is seen how com- 
plete is God’s answer to Habakkuk’s “plea,” and how mistaken he 
was in supposing that God can ever be indifferent to sin. The 
prophet demanded from God what we may call some kind of arbitrary 
punishment for sin—for the sin of his own people, the Chaldaean, 
and for the Chaldaean’s sin some other great power as avenger. 
This is very superficial, and the prophet was made to see that it was. 
He was taught that sin is its own worst punishment, and faithfulness 
its own best reward. That this is so is by God’s appointment. 
God has constituted man so that “the mind is its own peace, and 
of itself can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.”” Habakkuk 
thoroughly learned God’s lesson. If we study carefully his five 
“woes” invoked on the Chaldaeans, we shall find that each of 
them is an ‘exemplification of God’s vision. In them there is no 
arbitrary punishment; but only that which we may call necessary— 
the inevitable consequence of the course of life pursued. Let us 
not fail to notice the grand words with which the prophet, having 
learned his lesson, stills his own and all other caviling against God: 
“God is in his holy temple: hush before him all the earth!” 
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SOCIAL SINS AND NATIONAL DOOM 
AN EXPOSITION OF AMOS 5:18—6:14 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
The University of Chicago 


Napoleon is credited with the sneering declaration that Providence 
is on the side of the heaviest battalions. He would have had small 
difficulty in accounting for the dominance of Assyria in Western 
Asia during the latter half of the eighth century B.c. Her invincible 
armies, mobile, daring, relentless, swept away one by one the little 
Syrian states. 

A rustic philosopher and poet of one of the lesser of those states, 
detached from the movements of the world by his retired occupation, 
yet viewing with keen eyes all the play of social and political forces 
of his day, arrived at an entirely different conclusion. Moreover, 
his interpretation of the victories of Assyria was reached before Assyria 
had proceeded far in her conquests. He based his prognostications, 
not upon the physical prowess of Assyria, but upon the moral decay 
of Israel and her neighbors. It is Amos’ great place in the history 
of thought that he first enunciated clearly the doctrine—even yet only 
accepted by the few—that social justice is the only basis of national 
perpetuity. Of course the prophet declared his conviction in religious 
language. He said that God would punish Israel for her social sins. 

The doctrine seemed absurd when Amos proclaimed it. Israel 
was at the zenith of her glory. Jeroboam II had profited by the 
discomfiture of the old enemy, Damascus, at the hands of Assyria, 
to regain for Israel more than Syria had been able to capture during 
the preceding feeble reigns. Moab, long independent, had been 
brought under Israel’s sway. Commerce which had languished was 
flourishing. The nobles were able to indulge in splendid luxury, 
the arts were cultivated, the religious cultus was magnificent, and 
the festivals were celebrated with extraordinary pomp. To be sure, 
there was much distress among the poor. The unsuccessful wars 
had impoverished them, and in the successful wars the booty had 
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gone to the chieftains. The military nobility pressed hard upon the 
peasantry, and there was no recourse in the tribunals of justice, 
where the decision went always to the strong. But it might have 
been said that such inequalities are inevitable; the poor always will 
be more or less discontented; they are not patriotic enough to rejoice 
in the glory, independence, and increasing wealth of the nation; 
they are ignorant and concerned only with their own class interests; 
and, of course, the preachers and prophets who come from their 
ranks will gird at the constitution of society. But that a nation as 
strong and splendid as Israel should fall before a foreign power, 
simply because social wrongs were permitted and the condition of 
the working classes was unfortunate, would be an absurd doctrine. 

Amos denied the prosperity. He insisted that a nation morally 
corrupt could not be strong, and that the outward evidences of luxury 
were simply deceptive. Israel was a basket of summer fruit, the late 
fruit, dead ripe, “the goodly apple rotten at the core.” His simple 
conscience told him that the nation that cared for its glory and not 
for its people, that was proud of its wealth and careless of the common 
weal, could not endure. 

This message of Amos, repeated in sermon and vision, is particu- 


larly clear in the fine poem in the section 5:18—6:14. Harper? thus 
discusses it: 


This poem consists of three triple strophes, each strophe of the nine con- 
taining six lines. In each triple strophe the first presents a woe (in the third 
this woe becomes an oath); the second presents a phase of the wickedness of the 
situation; the third presents the coming captivity. The symmetry of the three 
divisions is almost perfect. 

The poem presents a vivid picture of conditions in Israel and is 
full of modern suggestiveness. It may be discussed under the follow- 
ing titles: (I) The Sin of False Thinking; (II) The Sin of Selfish 
Indifference; (III) Inevitable Consequence. 


I. THE SIN OF FALSE THINKING: 5:18-27 


There is a curious notion abroad that it does not matter what one 
thinks, so he is honest about it. The absurdity of the idea is evident 
t Biblical World, Vol. XII, pp. 254-56, where also the poem is reprinted in strophic 


form, with brief notes indicating the interpolations. For a fuller discussion see Harper, 
“Amos and Hosea,” International Critical Commentary, in loco. 
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as soon as one makes any application of it to practical life. There 
is moral value in one’s ideas. Amos was led to his views of life 
through his conscience, and he insisted that people whose ideas were 
not determined by conscience were wicked. The three stanzas of 
the strophe are each concerned with a different element of the false 
thinking of his time. 

1. A vain philosophy.—‘ Woe unto you that desire the day of 
Jehovah! It is darkness and not light.” ‘The day of Jehovah” 
was a phrase to conjure with. Evidently a definite expectation 
existed that a great day would come when Jehovah would show himself 
supreme over all other gods, by giving to Israel supremacy over all 
her enemies. If there was anything wrong in the national life it would 
be all well in the day of Jehovah. If anyone were dissatisfied with 
his lot let him hope for the day of Jehovah. How pious and optimis- 
tic it seemed to refer everything to this good time coming. But 
there is such a thing as a stupid and wicked optimism. Any philoso- 
phy that expects “the good times” to fall down from heaven, without 
human effort, and in spite of human selfishness, is vain. Amos 
told his people that, if Jehovah should suddenly rectify all condi- 
tions, there would be catastrophe surprising as the sudden meeting 
of a lion or a bear in one’s path, or as the bite of an adder when one 
leaned carelessly against a wall. The day of Jehovah means a day 
of righteousness, and that would be calamity to wrongdoers. There 
is ever a lazy tendency to leave the great work of reform to the “day 
of Jehovah” or to the “kingdom of God” or to the “ working of social 
evolution.” If these phrases mean anything, they mean a beneficent 
result of conscientious attention to duty on the part of individuals 
and nations. An optimism that does not attack problems is self- 
discredited; an optimism that selfishly enjoys privileges is hypocritical. 
If the day of Jehovah should come suddenly, some optimists would 
find themselves in jail. 

2. An empty religion—“I despise your feasts and delight not in 
your festivals.” Amos found a people seeking Jehovah’s favor by 
splendid worship with all the pageantry of sacrifice and the glory 
of music. If a god would not be satisfied with what was offered at 
Bethel, he must be hard to please. But Amos interprets his God 
through his own feelings. He sees the wretchedness and the wrong, 
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the oppressions and the violence, and insists that Jehovah is not 
concerned with cultus, but with right between man and man. God 
does not care that animals smoke on altars; he is concerned that a 
poor man has not enough to eat. All the noise of the sacred music 
cannot drown the cries of the wretched whose toil is for others’ gain. 
With magnificent demand, Amos tells what will please Jehovah: 
“Let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a living 
stream.” 

After all God cannot be advantaged by worship. Worship is for 
the good of man, not of God. Only the rightness of human relations 
can ever please Jehovah. And it is a sin to’think otherwise. 

3. A misconceived history—Harper would render vss. 25, 26: 
“Was it only sacrifices and offerings that ye brought me in the wilder- 
ness during forty years? And now ye lift up the shrine of your King 
and the image of your God, which ye have made for yourselves.” 
That is: Do you carry on this corrupt worship, with its extravagances 
and processions, to obtain the favor of Jehovah on the supposition 
that simpler (and therefore less efficacious) sacrifices secured the 
great Egyptian deliverance? It is a terrible thing to read wrongly 
the lesson of history and to lose its moral significance. The post 
hoc ergo propter hoc is one of the most dangerous of fallacies. The 
Japanese are saying, “The Americans became great who robbed the 
Indians and broke treaty with them, therefore we will so treat the 
Koreans.” The reactionary says that when we believed certain doc- 
trines we had great results, therefore we must believe those doctrines 
now. The possessors of predatory wealth declare that free competi- 
tion has made modern industrial success, therefore there must be no 
restraint of government. And the doom that Amos thunders is upon 
everyone that reads the past and leaves out its moral meaning. _ Israel 
did offer sacrifices in the wilderness, but God did not bless the nation 
for the offerings. 


II. THE SIN OF SELFISH INDIFFERENCE: 6:1-7? 


1. Reckless injustice.—‘‘ Woe to the careless lords, who postpone 
the day of calamity and violate justice.” Israel had passed through 
serious misfortune and might pass through it again, but her nobility 


2 Vs. 2 breaks the sense and must be a later addition. 
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were content, so long as prosperity continued in their day and they 
could use their power to oppress the weak. Perhaps worse than a 
selfish optimist, who leaves the righting of wrongs to the blessed 
future, refusing to take a hand himself, is the selfish tyrant, who realizes 
that the crash may come some day, but is satisfied so long as it does 
not seem imminent. It is Louis XV’s aprés nous le déluge. Many a 
man fears that some day the proletariat will know their power, but 
he advocates soldiers and police that the evil day may be put off. 
His own fortuné depends on preserving present conditions, and that 
is his sin. 

2. Luxury.—The nobles had their costly banquets with gay 
furnishings, and dainty viands, and musical accompaniments, and 
abundant wine, and joyous anointings. If the rustic prophet had 
lived in the city he would have been accustomed to these extrava- 
gances, but, coming from his rural home, he could not understand 
why a few should banquet and the many should starve. It is a 
mark of civilization of course. Attention has been called to the 
fact that an Indian tribe sometimes perished of famine, but a single 
Indian never suffered from hunger if the tribe had food. It is only 
when culture has refined our selfishness that we become accustomed 
to misery. There is still the prophetic “woe” upon a social system 
that allows profligate expenditure side by side with abject want; 
and the more wicked, that the luxury is obtained at the cost of the 
wretchedness. 

3. Moral blindness—“ They are not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph.” That is most serious: they do not realize the situation. 
It was not that the nobles of Israel were extraordinarily wicked. 
They were doing what anybody privileged like themselves would 
do. They saw no serious injustice that luxury was their birthright 
and poverty was the lot of the people. So before the French Revolu- 
tion the nobility could not understand the iniquity of their system. 
And people among us accept so unquestioningly the social order, that 
they seriously doubt the propriety of too much education, lest there 
be no one left content to do the menial work. The agony of the social 
situation in our day, as in that of Amos, is the moral blindness of 
those who are privileged to the problems created by our shameful 
inequalities. 
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III. INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCE: 6:8-145 


Each strophe ends with a threat of doom, and the announcements 
are climacteric. First (5:27), captivity beyond Damascus is threat- 
ened; secondly (6:7), the nobles shall be in the van of the captivity. 
The third strophe, while still referring to the sins of the nation, is 
more particularly concerned with the doom. 

1. The instability of the prosperity —“I abhor the glory of Jacob, 
and his palaces hate.” It is an awful thing to have reared a splendor, 
which is abhorrent to Jehovah. The palaces, the winter houses, the 
summer homes, the fine cities, the rich merchandise, seemed evidences 
of prosperity. But with a touch it would all disappear. How soon 
the wealthy land was a wilderness! No fortune is stable that has 
not righteousness as its foundation. 

2. The folly of disregarding the moral order.—“ Do horses run upon 
crags? Does one plow the sea with oxen ?”’4 Moral law is as inflex- 
ible as physical law. As well plow the sea as expect the bitter worm- 
wood of injustice to result in national strength. Injustice is not only 
wrong, it is folly. Oppression defeats itsownend. So itis in Turkey 
and Russia. Justice would make them prosperous and stable empires. 
And our own complicated industrial problem requires for its solution 
only justice. The tyrant, wherever he is, is plowing the sea. 

3. The certainty of doom.—Amos declares that God’s instrument of 
punishment to Israel is a foreign enemy. All that tyranny had gathered 
the invader should carry away. And within a generation there was 
not a palace nor a fortune in Samaria. Portugal and Spain, the 
richest of nations, were driven from the wealthy colonies of the 
western hemisphere for injustice. Lincoln believed a like divine 
retribution had fallen upon a nation—North and South—which had 
tolerated slavery. The law is not abrogated that decrees national 
doom upon social iniquity. 

3 Vss. 9, 10 seem to be a separate fragment. The strophic structure shows them 
to be superfluous. They do not make sense in this connection. 


4 For the reading,{O"” “pla, instead of see Harper, op. cit., in loco. 
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Greek in Present Theological Education 


A live and interesting question for men engaged in the training of 
ministers is that of the practical value of the study of Greek in the theological 
course. The recent decline of Greek in many of the colleges leaves men 
to enter the theological seminary without Greek at all, or with an insuffi- 
cient preparation in Greek. Also, the rapid increase of scientific study 
produces new subjects which students should pursue, and the demands 
upon the modern ministry for administrative work and practical efficiency 
require that some modifications in the kind of preparation should be made. 

In view of these conditions, it was timely for Professor Samuel Dickey, 
in being inducted into the chair of New Testament Literature and Exe- 
gesis at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, to discuss ‘‘The 
Position of Greek in the Theological Education of Today.” He considers 
five possible ways of dealing with the present situation. Of these five the 
one which seems to him most desirable is: ‘‘The reorganization of the 
entire curriculum upon a group system, the making of both Hebrew and 
Greek largely, perhaps wholly, elective, and the preclusion of a student 
who enters with neither language from attempting to take both.” That is 
to say, a part of the men who pursue a theological course will do so without 
any linguistic equipment and will therefore base their work entirely upon 
the English Bible; while those who have adequate linguistic equipment 
will have the opportunity, in a series of courses especially designed for 
them, to interpret the Bible on the basis of the original languages. The 
proportion of men pursuing these two diverse lines of study can only be 
estimated; but it seems likely that the majority, perhaps the large majority, 
of divinity students would soon be found in the English courses. It might 
therefore result that a comparatively small number of seminary graduates 
would be first-hand interpreters of the Bible, and of this number most 
would probably go on to become professional teachers of the Bible. 

‘Professor Dickey does not wish to be understood as reducing the require- 
ments for admission to the seminary, but rather as changing somewhat 
the requirements to include some of the newer fields of study, such as 
psychology and sociology. It is agreed on every hand that some modifi- 
cation of the curriculum of the theological seminaries is desirable, and it 
remains to be seen what modification is required to meet best the existing 
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conditions. The proposal which Professor Dickey makes will be read 
with interest by all who have this problem at heart, and his suggestion 
may be found to lead in the right direction. 

He quotes with approval a recent editorial utterance of the Outlook: 

Too long the standards of the divinity schools, at least in America, have 
been those of the teacher of theology rather than those of the active minister; 
too long theological professors have been teaching as if their dearest aim was to 
make students like themselves. While medical students have been studying not 
to be medical professors but physicians and surgeons, while law students have 
been studying to be, not professors of law, but lawyers, theological students have 
been studying as if they were all to be theological professors. 

And in a similar vein Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D., writes: 

At its best the divinity school of today is calculated to turn out a man whose 
natural next step is a fellowship for study in Germany, with a return to a theologi- 
cal professorship. At its worst—well, for its worst, the recent history of the 
failure of the churches to meet and lead the moral aspirations of the masses fur- 
nishes the indictment. 


Dr, Sanday on the Life of Christ 


Everything. that comes from the pen of Professor William Sanday, of 
Oxford University, is of first importance for all New Testament students. 
While we are waiting for the appearance of his promised Lije of Christ, 
we are from time to time helped by volumes which he produces as offshoots ° 
of his preparation for the great comprehensive work. The latest volume 
from him, which has just appeared, is entitled: The Lije of Christ in 
Recent Research. It contains a group of lectures which he has recently 
given on various occasions. One of them deals with the ‘“‘Symbolism of 
the Bible;” five of them discuss research in the life of Christ during the 
last twenty years; one is entitled ‘‘The Deity of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as Expressed in the Gospels;”” and then comes a chapter on ‘‘ Miracles,” 
to which this paragraph is intended to call attention. 

It is a large-minded and helpful consideration of this perplexing sub- 
ject. Dr. Sanday recognizes the importance of the problem. He says: 
‘The great difficulty is to make both ends meet—on the one hand the pre- 
suppositions of science and on the other hand the presuppositions of reli- 
gion; on the one hand the data of philosophy and on the other hand 
the data of history.” The author thinks that the way may open to a 
satisfactory conclusion on this perplexing problem if we can establish a 
correct method of study regarding it. He would view the problem in the 
largest relations and bring to it the largest possible light. He does not 
ask that we divest ourselves of our modern knowledge and thought. 
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With regard to the miracles recorded in the gospels, he holds that the 
evidence is considerable in quantity, excellent in quality, and of a very 
restrained and trustworthy kind; that the gospels do not make too much 
of miracle, but are very careful to keep it in a subordinate place. Yet he 
recognizes that the gospels, good as their credentials are, stop short of 
evidence that is absolutely at first hand. We must recognize as historians 
the sincere and convinced belief of those who were actors in New Testa-. 
ment history; we cannot doubt that their whole attitude of mind toward 
these things which they saw with their own eyes and heard with their own 
ears and did with their own hands was the attitude of men who believed 
themselves to be in contact with miracles. 

The question therefore for us is: How are we to look at and describe 
to ourselves these phenomena of which the record has come down to us? 
He quotes with approval the saying of St. Augustine: ‘‘We say that all 
miracles (or prodigies, portenta) are contrary to nature; but they are not. 
For how can that be contrary to nature which takes place by the will of 
God, seeing that the will of the great Creator is the true nature of every- 
thing created? So miracle is not contrary to nature, but only to what 
we know of nature.” In accordance with this statement, Dr. Sanday says: 
“Miracle is not really a breach of the order of nature; it is only an apparent 
breach of laws that we know, in obedience to other and higher laws that 
we do not know.” 

He desires that we should recognize the progress and changes of thought 
from period to period of human history, the various forms under which 
we conceive God’s activities: 

The broad conclusion to which we shall come is, I think, that the belief in 
miracle was relative to the age in which the miracles occurred, that it was an 
inevitable product of the culture and ideas of that age, that historically it served 
the purpose that it was intended to serve, but that it has come down to us with 
a different mental context, under different conditions, and so requires some corre- 
sponding modification of statement. There is nothing strange in all this. 
It is the way in which God has really ordered the successive ages of mankind, 
each with characteristics of its own, and each leading on to the next beyond. 

There is this difference between our mode of thinking and that of the first 
century Christians, that our attention is fixed upon a different order of causation, 
and when miracles happen we call them by anothername. There are many things 
especially in the region of spiritual experience, that might be called miracles, if 
we care to use the word. But nothing in modern experience can cancel the well 
attested facts of history. That miracles happened in the full conviction and 
belief of the early Christians, and with the full significance that they attached 
to miracles, is as certain as our own existence. The only question that is open 
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to discussion is the more exact analysis of the sense in which we at the present 
day are to describe them as miracles. But we too look back upon them primarily 
as events in the past. And therefore, for us too, this exact and scrupulous analysis 
of our own ideas is really of secondary importance. The first thing that we 
have to grasp is the place of miracle in the procession of the ages, as they are 
slowly unrolled in accordance with the mind and purpose of Almighty God. 


Christ and Krishna 


Among the unexpected conflicts of today’s religious life is that between 
Christianity and Hinduism. Particularly is this conflict just now in evi- 
dence because of the considerable progress made by a type of thinking 
supposed to be born of the faith in Krishna. In the Hibbert Journal for 
October there are two essays dealing with this matter. That by Rev. 
N. Macnicol on ‘‘The Action and Reaction of Christianity and Hinduism 
in India” is from the point of view of the Christian Missionary; that by 
Maud Joynt, “‘The gospel of Krishna and of Christ” is that from the point 
of view of the follower of Krishna. The two articles are interesting in 
that they agree that there is interplay as well as similarity between the two 
religions. That of Mr. Macnicol, however, seems to be the more objective 
and scientific. That similarities exist between the two forms of religion 
has been noticed for centuries. Many of these similarities, however, are 
very possibly the outcome of the influence of Christianity upon Hinduism 
during the early centuries of our era. A fair account of the life of Krishna 
as a whole certainly will not bear comparison with a similarly complete 
picture of Jesus. But it was altogether inevitable that the method of 
interpretation to which both the New Testament and the Bhagavad Gita 
have been subjected should give results very largely determined by the 
predilections of those who compare the two types of religion. The sober 
treatment of Mr. Macnicol makes it evident that there is developing in 
India a form of Christianity that will not be exactly like that of the West, 
and at the same time, that there is developing a form of Hinduism which 
emphasizes those elements most similar to Christianity. Maud Joynt’s 
argument is more specific and attempts to find in the Fourth Gospel and 
in the Logos doctrine in general that which is very similar to the teaching 
of the Hindu poems. In order to show this she redefines Nirvana in such 
a way as to make it practically identical with the “peace” of which Jesus 
speaks, and redefines Maya until it means not simply illusion, but complete 
liberation from control of the secondary good as distinct from the supreme 
good, the spirit of God. The teaching of Jesus that the kingdom of God 
is within you she argues is a call to awake from Maya. Eternal life in 
the sense in which she discovers it is thus identical with Nirvana. Natu- 
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rally she finds the truest expression of the Christian teaching in that of the 
mystics; and it cannot be denied that there is a striking similarity between 
the mystics of Hinduism and those of Christianity. It is a fair question, 
however, whether she has properly grasped the full force of Jesus’ teaching 
about eternal life and whether she has not redefined terms of Hinduism 
in the interest of discovering similarities between it and Christianity. For 
our part, we are convinced that such a method can only bring confusion. 
No fair-minded scholar would attempt to deny the truth that lies in all 
religions, but for comparative purposes it is surely a mistake to read back 
the best from one religion into the terms of another. A comparison 
implies first of all impartial exegesis. 


The Evolution of the Ten Commandments 


The Ten Commandments have been commented upon in many ways 
for many centuries, but Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton has his own way of 
treating them in a little book entitled The Natural History of the Ten 
Commandments (Scribners, 1907). Mr. Seton has come to the conclusion 
that ‘‘the Ten Commandments are not arbitrary laws given to man, but 
are fundamental laws of all highly developed animals.” This is not a 
new idea exactly, but it has come to him with all the freshness of original 
discovery, and it may come to others with similar force. That the ethics 
of today have grown by a long process of development out of the elements 
of conduct which pertain to all life—animals and men—is one of the pri- 
mary facts of the modern conception of evolution. The evolution of the 
Ten Commandments is one phase of the whole process of development. 
Now Mr. Seton is able to treat the subject very interestingly from the 
point of view of the animal world. Taking up one commandment after 
another, he shows how the fundamental principle involved in each is an 
unwritten law of conduct with the higher orders of animal life. 
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The Apocalypse of St. John. The Greek Text with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices. By HENRY BArcLAy SwetTe. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. ccxix+314. $3.50. 

No book of the New Testament has suffered so severely, as regards 
general reading and homiletic use, as the Apocalypse. The reason is 
quickly found. So long as the traditional views of inspiration and the 
canon stood intact, the very strangeness of the book made it fascinating. 
Taken not only as a divine philosophy of history, but as a philosophy of 
history packed with exact prediction of the unfolding future, it exercised 
an irresistible influence on the Christian conscioysness. But, the doc- 
trine of inspiration and the conception of the canon being in process of 
restatement, the elements in the book which are foreign to our taste stand 
out in bold relief. A part of its imagery belongs to a world, social and 
political, from which we are remote. Its continuous mystical use of num- 
bers goes against our grain. The coloring is not always to our natural 
liking. And, deeper than all, the mighty grip of the conception of evolu- 
tion on our minds and wills puts us out of instinctive sympathy with that 
highly visualized view of the kingdom of God which seems to bring it 
down into history with a plunge. So the Apocalypse has paid heavy 
taxes to criticism. 

But the times are ripe for a deeper appreciation. We possess a rapidly 
growing body of knowledge pertaining to the first century and to the life 
of the Christian church within that century. This enables us to place the 
Apocalypse in intimate and quickening relations with the Roman Empire 
on the one side and on the other with the inner mind, with the interior 
labor of the church viewed as an aggressive and heroic community devoted 
to supreme moral and spiritual ends. We may therefore look for increas- 
ing study of the Apocalypse. Ramsay’s Letters to the Seven Churches 
(1905) and the book before us are in evidence. 

Swete’s Commentary has already gone into a second edition. or a 
commentary which is in the best sense scholarly, in which the homiletical 
element, while strong, is controlled, this is a notable success. It is due 
in part to the fact that it is the first thoroughly critical commentary done 
in English. But in part it is due to the high merits of the book itself. 

The author takes a conservative position on the question of the unity 
of the Apocalypse. It is a natural and wholesome protest against the 
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results of documentary analysis as practiced since the appearance of Vdl- 
ter’s book in 1885. These results, whether imaginary or real, are tainted 
by a preconception in favor of documentary analysis borrowed from the 
Old Testament critic. The New Testament critic, while assuming the 
possibility of documentary strata, should hold his judgment in suspense 
until a long and patient study has brought all the qualities and idioms 
of the book to light. And beyond question, in some modern instances, 
the brilliancy of documentary analysis has been disproportional to the 
depth and thoroughness of exegetical knowledge. Swete emphasizes the 
literary unity of the Apocalypse, and the operation clear through it of a 
creative imagination of the highest order. He recognizes the possibility 
of “fragments” of an older book (e. g., 11:1 and 17:10). But regarding 
the Apocalypse as it lies before us, he is a thoroughgoing believer in its 
unity. One cannot but feel that he does not do full justice to the fact of 
corporate authorship in the first century. The heroic age of Christianity 
was brief. The creative imagination of the new prophetism soon lost its 
vigor. But during its prime it may well have had power to stamp upon 
the members of an apocalyptic brotherhood or ‘‘school” a degree of unity 
in conception and literary workmanship, to which modern standards 
present a very poor parallel. 

Swete also holds firmly to the traditional view that the Apostle John 
is the author of the Apocalypse, while regarding the Fourth Gospel he 
admits (p. civ) that the Johannine authorship ‘‘is open and perhaps will 
always be open to doubt.” His position marks an interesting milestone 
in the progress of conservative English opinion. At this important point 
it adopts in large degree the opinion of Baur, against which for a long 
time it strongly and almost fiercely protested. 

He does not face or handle the Johannine problem in its entirety. In 
the present state of knowledge and opinion, that may not be possible. 
Perhaps it is not even desirable. Our greatest need in the New Testa- 
ment field is the thorough monographing of individual books. We have 
had enough and more than enough of constructive generalization. Yet 
‘the argument for the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse would have 
stood ®n solider ground, if he had given more space to the Johannine ques- 
tion as a whole. 

Regarding the date he is very positive, in favor of the reign of Domitian. 
As far as the choice between the Neronian date and the Domitian date is 
concerned, his certainty is within bounds. Our growing knowledge of 
the first century goes to the support of the early tradition which dated 
the book from Domitian’s reign. But here again Swete pays too little 
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attention to the possible results of corporate authorship. The Apocalypse 
may have undergone a second edition in the reign of Trajan. 

The principle of interpretation adopted is an attempt at a compromise 
between the “‘futurists,” or those who find a body of prediction in the book, 
and the ‘‘preterists,” or those who take the book to be a religious philoso- 
phy of accomplished events (pp. ccxvi-ccxviii). But when we come to the 
application of the principle to specific exegesis, it may be doubted whether 
we find enough “‘futurism” to make the term worth while. _ If, for example, 
the comment on 6:15 (‘‘Not only officials will be terror-struck by the 
signs of an approaching end, but all classes of society; wealth and physical 
strength will afford no security’) be ‘‘futurism,” then the strictest ‘“pre- 
terist”’ of an earlier day was also a ‘‘futurist.”” The “‘futurism” of Swete’s 
interpretation comes close to being a negligible quantity. The question 
at stake between the two schools had its whole point here. Does the 
Apocalypse contain a body of specific tradition? Put the question in this 
way and Swete answers no (p. ccxvi). To call what is left ‘‘preterism” 
and to put the result forward as a comprehensive principle doing justice 
to both of the schools, is a procedure that is not likely to contribute to 
clearness of thought or exactness in terminology. 

Swete does ample justice to the Caesar-cult both as an occasioning 
cause in the publication of the Apocalypse and as a continuous element 
initsthinking. He does not, however, do full justice to the heathen side of the 
great debate. He speaks (p. xc) of the refusal, on the part of Christians, 
to offer incense to the emperor’s image, as exposing them ‘“‘to the charge 
of disloyalty both to the provincial authority and to the emperor.” As 
a matter of fact, the heathen were right in their charge. No matter how 
high the motive of the Christian was, it was an action that every level- 
headed and deep-minded heathen must perforce regard as disloyalty. The 
worship of the emperor was an inevitable and instinctive action on the 
part of the empire. State and church being one, and religion being what 
it was, this was the only way in which the state could insure, in terms of 
religion, the public peace and common welfare. Although the movement 
began in Asia Minor, in the first century Italy was as far on as the prov- 
inces. Mau’s fine book on Pompeii shows how large a part the worship 
of the Caesars played in an Italian town of possibly 20,000 people. It was 
the inevitable action of the whole empire. Christians, in refusing to share 
it, were actually guilty of high treason. 

The commentary abounds in happy and pregnant interpretations. 
Combining the standards of the general reader and the New Testament 
critic, it may be safely said to be the best commentary of our time upon 
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the Apocalypse. But it has one serious defect. It does not, by its dis- 
tribution of emphasis and book-space, bring out fully the genius of the 
book. The books of Scripture should be treated according to their kind. 
The Johannine Apocalypse belongs to the class of great poems. Under 
qualifications, it should be studied as the Prometheus of Aeschylus is 
studied. Swete says with truth (Preface, p. ix) ‘‘that the Apocalypse offers 
to the pastors of the Christian church an unrivaled store of materials for 
Christian teaching.” But the true way to bring the Apocalypse once more 
close to the heart of Christians is to study it as the expression of the crea- 
tive imagination serving the creative moralizing will. The will and the 
imagination are inseparable. It is through the imagination that the will 
asserts its right of way through history. The emphasis should therefore 
fall upon the imagination. But Swete, in the distribution and economy 
of his space, keeps within the conventional lines and bounds of exegesis. 
For example, more space is given to the question of the Nicolaitans than 
to the incomparable imagery of 12:1 ff. In more than one place we look 
for an imaginative interpretation of a supreme imagination and find, in 
its stead, accurate archaeology. But no amount of archaeology will render 
the Apocalypse, what it must become in order to be appreciated, inevitable, 
as all great poetry is inevitable. 
Henry S. NAsH 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Bible Doctrine of Atonement. Six lectures given in Westminster 
Abbey by H. C. Berecuine, D.Litt., Canon of Westminster, 
AND ALEXANDER NAIRNE, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in King’s 
College, London. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1907. 
Pp. 110. $1.00. 

On first glancing at a book of this kind the thought arises that it is 
impossible to deal, in any satisfactory way, with such a large subject in 
such a small space; but on reading the lectures we are led to the conclusion 
that the author has done really fine work notwithstanding the severe 
limitations which the circumstances required. If one were disposed to 
cavil, it might be objected that there is really no such thing as a Bible 
doctrine of atonement. What we have is a historical movement containing 
varied ideas from many points of view, and from these we must construct 
our doctrine of ‘‘atonement,” or of man’s relation to God and the position 
that the idea of sacrifice holds in this statement of the communion of the 
sinner with his Savior. Those who know the difficulty of finding a short 
satisfactory title for any really suggestive book are not likely to indulge in 
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hyper-criticism of that kind. We welcome then this small volume from 
reverent scholarly men who are in full sympathy with historical study. 

The five lectures by Dr. Beeching deal with the following subjects: 
“The Early Religion of the Hebrews,” ‘‘The Epoch of the Prophets,” 
“The Levitical Law of Sacrifice,” ‘‘The Gospel of Jesus Christ,” ‘‘The 
Doctrine of St. Paul’s Epistles;” the sixth lecture, by Mr. Nairne, gives a 
certain completeness to the subject by considering ‘“‘The Doctrine of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews.” These titles will show the wide range of topics 
treated in a book of 110 pages. The danger, as we have hinted, was that 
of giving a mere collection of facts or a bald summary of opinions, but a 
living unity is secured by the fact that the author has correct historical 
perspective and a real sympathy with human thought in its striving after 
truth and its search for God. 

We are in fullest accord with the opening statement that ‘‘In making 
a study of the doctrine of the Atonement, as it is found in the pages of 
Holy Scripture, it will be found profitable to proceed by the historical 
method.” Whatever one may think of the position of Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell in his New Theology crusade, the Old Testament student must 
acknowledge the truth of the following statement: 


Now that, under the historical method, this kind of theologizing has ceased 
to be legitimate [he is referring to an uncritical treatment of the Old Testament] 
we are perhaps n danger of undervaluing not only the Old Testament origins of 
the doctrine of atonement but the central importance of the doctrine itself. Where 
this is not so the mode of presenting the doctrine is liable to be unconvincing, as 
witness Professor Denny’s attempts to commend the doctrine to the modern 
mind. With all his clearness of thought and brilliance of style, Professor Denny’s 
efforts are unsuccessful simply because he takes too much for granted in regard 
to his sources." 


This is a larger field into which we cannot enter in a brief notice of 
this particular volume, but we may say that so far as it is possible in a 
few brief popular lectures Dr. Beeching does succeed in giving his readers 
some conception of how the more intelligent study of Old Testament ideas 
will enable us to gain a larger, purer doctrine of atonement by cutting our- 
selves free from the mere scholasticism and dogmatism of any particular 
age and launching out upon the large stream of living revelation and per- 
manent -truth. We are doubtful whether the average hearer of today 
could grasp the full significance of the apt illustrations that are so closely 
packed together, but the advantage of having the lectures in book form 
is that each particular statement can be tested, modified, or amplified. 


Hibbert Journal, January, 1907. 
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It is true, as the lecturer remarks (p. 1), that. ‘‘It has always been a belief 
of the Church that God’s revelation to his people has been progressive,” 
but unless this thought is constantly revivified by fresh historical study, 
it becomes a mere formal scheme or meaningless statement of an empty 
general idea. We have not space to discuss any of the critical points 
involved or to enter upon the large theological questions. On the whole 
we believe that the criticism underlying the lectures is reasonable and the 
theology wholesome. Incidentally suggestive exegetical remarks are given, 
e. g., the note on p. 64 that “obedient unto death” does not mean ‘‘obe- 
dient to the command to die,” but means obedient even though the result 
of the disobedience was death. Timely also is the warning in connection 
with the phrase, ‘“‘ransom for many,” of being misled or led too far by 
figures of speech: ‘‘We, at any rate, may remember that we still speak 
of delivering some one at great ‘cost’ to ourselves, without implying that 
the expense of the Spirit is paid over to anyone else” (p. 70). 

The parable of the Prodigal Son seems to many people to stand out- 
side what have been called doctrines of Atonement and ‘“‘schemes of sal- 
vation” in the strict forensic sense. But for this writer it has great revealing 
and regulative power. 


No single parable can teach more than a portion of the truth; and this parable 
says nothing of the father’s care for his disobedient son while he was in the far 
country or of messages sent to bring him back; but on the points of which it 
speaks it must be understood to speak the very mind of Christ. 


The author certainly would not accept Bousset’s statement that we can 
no longer decide whether Jesus assigned any special purposes and signifi- 
cance to his death; for him the Lord’s Supper was the institution of a 
“sacrament,” but he finds the ‘‘uniqueness” not in the nature of the suf- 
fering but in the nature of the person, in other words, the incarnation and 
not the death is the central point of his theology. Into that field we cannot 
now enter, and we must not linger longer over this suggestive volume 
either by way of criticism or commendation. 

W. G. JorDAN 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
Kingston, Canada 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review page 


OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 


Vorz, Paut. Mose: Ein Beitrag zur 
Untersuchung iiber die Urspriinge der 
israelitischen Religion. Tiibingen: J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1907. Pp. vii+115. M. 3. 
A very able presentation of the relation of Moses 

to the beginnings of the Hebrew religion. The 

striking thing is that the author, utilizing the 
historical and comparative method, comes to the 
conclusion that Moses was a monotheist. 

FLEMING, J. Dick. Israel’s Golden Age. 
The Story of the United Kingdom. 
(Handbooks for Bible Classes and Pri- 
vate Students, edited by Marcus Dods 
and Alexander Whyte.] New York: 
Scribner’s, 1907. Pp. 160. $0.45. 
This is an admirable textbook for adult Bible- 

classes, The standpoint of the author is historical; 

his spirit is profoundly religious. He possesses 
interpretative insight in a marked degree, and is 
master of a pleasing style. The difficulties of the 
narratives of this early period are frankly recognized 
and the religious limitations of the time are fully 
allowed for, but the emphasis of the book is on the 

Positive and progressive elements in the history, 

rather than upon its defects and weaknesses. The 

historical judgment of the author is well balanced 
and his book may be highly commended to all 
teachers of Bible classes. 


THomas. Speakers for 
God: Being Plain Lectures on the 
Minor Prophets. New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1907. Pp. xvi+356. $1 
net. 

This is a sympathetic exposition of the teachings 
of the Minor Prophets. It is written in clear, 
flowing style, and with a warmth of imagination 
that recalls the best work of George Adam Smith. 
The spirit of the book is historical and thoroughly 
sane. The critical conclusions are moderate and 
cautious. The distribution of space does not 
always commend itself, as, e. g., when Amos and 
Hosea are given only 24 pages each, while Micah 
receives 48 pages. 


MATHESON, GEORGE. The Representa- 
tive Women of the Bible. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1907. Pp. xiv 
+269. $1.50. 

These are homiletical studies of Eve, Sarah, 
Rebeccah, Rachel, Miriam, Deborah, Ruth, 
Hannah, Mary the mother of Jesus, Mary the 
sister of Lazarus, and Mary Magdalene. It was 
the last work of the great preacher. The 
point of view is that of devotional and sermonic 
edification, rather than of critical and scholarly 
interpretation. It is characterized by all the 
sweetness and charm so dear to the lovers of this 
blind prophet. 


Drew Sermons on the Golden Texts for 
1908. Edited by EzRA SQUIER TIPPLE. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 
vit+312. $1.25 net. 

A series of sermons by the professors and grad- 
uates of Drew Theological Seminary. The ser- 
mons are expositions of the fifty-two ‘‘ golden texts” 
of the International Sunday-School Lessons for 
1908, half in the Old and half in the New Testa- 
ment. In the very nature of the case the emphasis 
is upon homiletic considerations, rather than 
exegetical, and the sermons are of very unequal 
value. 


ARTICLES 


ErrpMANS, B. D. De Kenieten en het 
Jahwisme. Theologisch Tijdschrijt, 
November, 1907; pp- 492-507. 

An attempt to account for the Kenites as a 
guild of blacksmiths who worshiped Jehovah as 
the fire-god and were scattered throughout the 
Semitic territory, occupying the fertile oases of the 
desert. The Cain and Abel story thus becomes a 
contest between the Kenite blacksmiths and the 
nomadic Semites. The germ of this hypothesis 
was planted by Sayce in his Races of the Old Testa- 
ment and in the article ‘“‘Kenites’’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary. For a criticism of the view see Nél- 
deke, art. ‘‘Amalek,” in Encyclopaedia Biblica. 
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J. Die Entbléssung des Volkes 
Israel am Sinai. Exod. 32:25. Bib- 
lische Zeitschrift, November, 1907; pp. 
352-58. 

The words rendered ‘broken loose’’ and “thad 
let them loose’’ in the story of the golden calf at 
Sinai should be rendered ‘‘were stripped naked.”’ 
and “had stripped them naked.” The story 
therefore testifies to the primitive custom of dis- 
carding garments at religious ceremonies as having 
been indulged in at this wild orgiastic feast. 
Hattvy, J. Le  prophéte Zacharie. 

Revue Sémitique, September, 1907}; pp. 

413-54- 

A new translation, with explanatory notes, of 
Zech., chaps. 1-6. 

VALETON, J. J. P., Jr. Jozua X:12-14. 
Theologische Studien, November, 1907; 


363-74. 


A fresh study of Joshua’s command to the sun 
and moon to stand still. Several points are made: 
(1) the passage does not say how long the sun stood 
still but only that about noonday the sun tarried 
in its course and the Heb were bled to 
avenge themselves on the foe before nightfall; 
(2) that vs. 13¢ is a gloss, and the original text ran, 
“*Sun stand still on Gibeon and thou moon in the 
valley of Ajalon until the people shall have avenged 
itself on its enemies;”’ (3) that only the words just 
translated belong to the citation from the book of 
Jashar, the remainder of the narrative is later; 
(4) that the original narrator would tell us (a) how 
Joshua in poetic terms called upon Jehovah for aid 
and (b) how Jehovah heard the cry of Joshua 
and fought for Israel so that a great victory was 
won in an incredibly short space of time; but that 
a later editor interpreted Joshua’s figures literally 
and saw in the event an astronomical marvel. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

BENNETT, W. H. The Life of Christ 
According to St. Mark. New York: 
Armstrong, 1907. Pp. xi+ 295. 
Professor Bennett’s object is “to present the 

impression of Christ which would be derived from 

St. Mark’s Gospel by a reader who had no other 

source of information.”’ His book is full of fresh- 

ness and vigor, and is an interesting essay in inter- 
pretation. 

Riccs, J. S. The Messages of Jesus 
According to the Gospel of John; The 
Discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gos- 
pel Arranged, Analyzed, and Freely 
Rendered in Paraphrase. [The Mes- 
sages of the Bible.) New York: 
Scribner’s, 1907. - Pp. xvi+374. 


The subtitle hardly does justice to the useful 
introduction and extended notes which give this 
little volume much of its value. Professor Riggs 
holds that John the Apostle wrote the gospel 
toward the end of his Ephesian residence, i. e., 
late in the first century. 


WorreLr, A. S. The New Testament 
Revised and Translated. With Notes 
and _ Introductions. _ Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
1907. Pp. iv+396+26. $1.25. 

This somewhat eccentric work has evidently 
cost the author much labor, but his mechanical 
ideas of types and antitypes, and verbal inspiration, 
as well as his arbitrary principles of translation go 
far toward robbing it of all value. The brief intro- 


ductions are worthless, and the notes are little 
better. 
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FREER MANUSCRIPT III (Fic. 1) 
Mark 16: 17-20 
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